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T  O  T  H  E 

t 

Moft  Learned,  mod  Skilful,  mod  Sin- 

cere,  and  moft  Approved  Physician  in 
all  his  Majefty’s  Dominions. 

Had  almoft  fuffer’d  this  little  Trad  to 
have  made  its  way  into  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  fhift  for  it  felf,  without  any 
other  protection  than  its  own  merit,  for 
want  of  knowing  a  proper  objedl  to 
whom  to  recommend  it,  amongft  thofe  of  the  pro- 
fefllon  it  treats  of.  The  pernicious,  vulgariz’d,  in¬ 
determinate  phrafe  of  they  fay  is  what  has  already 
introduc’d,  and  daily  goes  on,  uihering  more  errors 
into  the  world  than  it’s  pomble  for  truth  to  redtify 
to  the  end  of  it ;  and  feeing  there  is  no  degree  of 
literature,  policy  or  mechanicks,  that  this  boutefeu 
is  not  continually  intruding  it  felf  into :  Happy 
would  it  be  if  a  means  could  be  found  of  banifhing 
it  out  of  fociety,  as  the  greateft  pell  that  ever  be¬ 
long’d  to  it  •,  being  always  endeavouring  to  lead 
people  afide,  and  fee  them  together  by  the  ears,  or 
elfe  plunge  them  headlong  into  pyirhonifm,  the 
moft  dangerous  of  all  errors.  It  was  this  mifehievous 
makebate  that  involv’d  me  in  fo  much  perplexity  in 
the  choice  of  a  patron  ;  for,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I 
am  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
profefiion  of  Phylick,  that  had  I  not  luckily  thought 
of  you,  as  a  perfon  free  from  all  exceptions,  I 
muft  have  truftecl  almoft  wholly  to  they  fay  for  a 
determination  ^  which  I  could  not  eafily  come  into, 
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becaufe  he  is  fo  notorious  for  fpeaking  on  both  fides 
the  queftion.  And  after  all,  they  fay  that  you  will 
be  angry  at  the  author’s  performance,  and,  confe- 
quently,  difpleas’d  with  the  tranftator  for  begging 
your  countenance  of  it ;  which  I  can  no  more  be¬ 
lieve,  at  prefent,  than  I  do  the  Koran  ;  For,  as  I 
have  been  well  allur’d,  you  are  as  remarkable  for 
candour  and  ingenuity  as  for  thofe  other  confpicuous 
qualifications,  that  render  you  fo  ferviceable  to 
mankind,  and  an  ornament  to  your  profeflion : 
Therefore  I  cannot  imagine  that  truth  can  be  dila- 
greeable  to  you,  any  more  than  it  can.  prejudice 
you.  It  is  only  the  ignorant  pretender  to  what  he 
does  not,  or  it  is  not  probable  he  ever  can  know, 
that  might  be  expelled  to  fhow  a  refentment  to  a 
difcourfe,  the  whole  force  whereof  is  bent  againft 
him.  It  is  only  fuch  that  have  drawn  their  feeble 
weapons  again  ft  the  author  in  his  own  country  ; 
whereby  they  have  done  little  elfe  than  difcover  their 
own  incapacities,  and  given  him  a  greater  occafion  of 
triumph.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  art  of 
Phyfickis  extreamly  uncertain :  And  if  that  is  but  what 
is  common  to  other  arts  and  fciences  (tho’,  perhaps, 
not  in  an  equal  degree)  why  Ihould  its  profeflbrs  be 
afraid  to  acknowledge  it  ?  the  learned  ones,  I  believe, 
are  not :  And,  therefore,  as  you  are  indifputably  of 
this  clafs,  permit  me  to  entreat  your  patronage  of 
an  abfent  author,  who,  I  dare  fay,  you  will  think 
Hands  in  need  of  it,  only  as  he  is  a  foreigner.  I 
don’t  doubt  but  a  good  many  will  be  puzzled,  efpe- 
cially  amongft  the  vulgar,  to  guefs  at  your  perfon 
by  the  epithets  I  have  beftow’d  on  you,  tho’  fo  juft- 
ly  your  due  :  And  that  feveral  members  of  the  col¬ 
lege  will  be  apt  to  apply  this  dedication  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  intended  to  themfelves;  but  I  muft  beg 
their  pardon,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amifs, 
if  I  allure  them  that  lam  not  certain  whether  you 
are  a  member  of  the  college  or  not,  or  whether  you 
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have  fo  much  as  ever  taken  up  your  degrees  or  If 
lb,  whether  Oxford ,  Cambridge ,  Aberdeen ,  Leyden , 
Paris,  Padua  or  Salamanca ,  bellow’d  this  dignity 
upon  you :  For  I  give  ,you  my  word  and  honour, 
that  not  one  of  thefe  circumftances  will  either  add  to  or 
diminifh  the  weight  of  half  a  grain  from  the  eileeni 
I  have  for  you  :  Therefore  I  never  gave  my  felf  the 
trouble  of  being  inquifitive  about  them.  You  will 
perceive,  that,  contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  dedica¬ 
tions,  I  can’t  be  fuppos’d  to  flatter  you,  having  not  the 
lead:  inducement  thereto  either  from  hope,  fear,intereH, 
or  partiality.  Truth  alone  is  my  aim  in  this  dedi¬ 
cation,  as  it  was  the  author’s  in  all  his  performances ; 
and  I  do  not  deviate  from  it  in  wifning  that  every 
phyfician  in  the  kingdom  was  as  difcreet,  as  learned, 
as  fkilful,  as  fincere,  and  as  much  approv’d,  as  you 
are  by  univerfal  confent.  It  may  feem  a  paradox 
that  a  perfon  of  your  diftinguifh’d  charadler,  fo  very 
much  fought  after  in  all  emergencies,  by  people  of 
all  ranks,  fhould  yet  be  fo  obfcure  that  noboby 
knows  where  you  live :  But  yet  this  is  really  and 
truly  the  cafe,  and  tho’  I  have  enquir’d  at  Child%  at 
Bat  fori* s,  and  at  th &  Grecian,  I  find  they  all  vary  in 
the  place  of  your  abode  ;  otherwife  I  fhould,  as  is 
cuflomary  on  the  like  oecafions,  have  waited  on  you 
to  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  copy.  To  remedy, 
therefore,  this  defedl,  as  well  as  I  can,  I  have  or¬ 
der’d  the  printer  to  be  fare  to  have  one  ready  for  a 
{hilling  whenever  you  pleafe  to  fend  for  it :  Which, 
it’s  likely,  you  may  think,  the  bed:  way,  becaufe 
the  cheapefl,  of  being  dub’d  a  Maecenas  :  At  leaft, 

I  freely  owrn,  I  fhould  be  of  that  opinion  my  felf, 
and  fo  crave  leave  to  fubfcribe  my  felf, 

Learned  SIR , 

Tour  Moft  Humble  Servant , 

The  Translator.- 


THE 

Translator  to  the  Reader. 

i 

IE  following  difcourfe ,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal ,  was  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  Spain,  and  is  a  very  fmall  part  of 
a  very  great  work,  begun  about  four - 
teen  years  ago ,  and  fuccefs fully  car¬ 
ried  on  to  the  prefent  time  ;  and,  ids 
to  be  hop'd,  will  be  continued  for  many  years  more  ; 
being  a  refutation  of  vulgar  errors  and  opinions  ; 
which  the  author  oppofes  with  a  freedom  and  candour 
becoming  a  man  who  writes  for  the  public k  good . 

I  Jhall  not  pretend ,  nor  is  it  neceftary,  to  give  an 
account  of  an  author  who  is  fill  living ,  and  who 
has  already  given  fo  good  a  one  of  himfelf  to  the 
learned  world ,  that  his  name  cannot  fail  of  being 
tranfmitted  to  lateft  pofterity  ;  all  I  Jhall  fay ,  fur¬ 
ther ,  concerning  him ,  at  prefent  ( and  which  equally 
concerns  my  felf)  is,  that  I  hope  he  will  not  fuffer  by 
my  attempting  to  put  him  into  an  Englifh  drefs  : 
And  I  muft  define  the  Reader,  if  he  fhould  find  any 
thing  in  the  following  pages  that  fhould  give  him  a 
contrary  idea  of  the  abilities  of  Father  Feyjoo,  to 
what  I  have  juft  now  infinuated,  that  he  would  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  imperfection  of  the  Tranflator,  who 
was  not  capable  of  exprejfing  the  fentiments  of  the 
author  in  that  beautiful  light  they  appear  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  A  defett ,  tho*  common  to  almoft  all  tranjla- 
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tionSy  I  Jhall  always  readily  acknowledge  to  f up  cr¬ 
ab  ound  in  this ,  rather  than  do  him  the  injuftice  of 
letting  his  character  receive  the  leaf  blemijh  by  my 
endeavouring  to  difguife  it , 

I  am  aware  that  fome  Zoilus ,  with  more  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth  than  good  nature ,  may  ajk ,  why,  if  I 
thought  my  felf  unequal  to  the  tafk ,  did  I  engage  my 
felf  in  the  tranjlating  it ,  fince  nobody  did  or  could 
oblige  me  to  it  ?  Whereto  I  Jhall  only  anfwer ,  that  I 
began  it ,  at  fir  ft  y  by  way  of  amufement ,  without  the 
leafs  defign  of  making  it  publick :  That ,  fence  it  is 
finifh'd. ,  I  am  fond  enough  to  have  a  tolerable  good 
opinion  of  my  own  performance  y  but ,  neverthelefs\ 
I  am  far  from  being' fo  conceited  as  to  imagine  that 
nobody  was  capable  of  doing  it  better :  To  the  con¬ 
trary ,  I  affure  my  Readers,  that  if  there  had  been  a 
likelihood  of  its  being  perform'd  by  any  other  handy 
this  of  mine  had  never  feen  the  light . 

And  now  I  Jhall  juft  take  notice ,  that  tho '  this 
difcourfe  (  as ,  indeed ,  all  the  author's  works  are )  was 
particularly  defign' d  for  the  information  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  :  That  is  to  fay ,  the  great  vulgar  as  well  as  the 
fmalfi  I  would  not  have  our  phy feci  an  s  in  general  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  can  receive  no  benefit  or  inftrudlion  from 
it :  For  there  are  very  few  of  them  but  what  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  foregoing  diftindlionsy 
and  therefore  may  be  fure  to  find  fomething  or  other 
in  it ,  either  to  inform  their  underftandingsy  reform 
their  errors ,  or  regulate  their  practice  byy  if  they 
are  candid  enough  properly  to  apply  the  hints  therein 
given.  As  for  ex  ample , 

If  there  jhould  be  any  praflitioner ,  either  in  town 
cr  country ,  from  the  Proto  to  the  Hippiatrus,  who 
writes  books ,  to  give  the  common  people  a  high  notion 
of  his  judgment  and  underftanding ,  tho '  he  borrows 
( to  life  a  polite  term  for  a  vulgar  practice)  all  the 
materials ,  without  thinking  himfelf  bound  to  make 
reftitution  for  any  of  them  \  fuch  a  one ,  tho '  he  has 
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never  fo  much  hi  Jure ,.  may  affure  himfelf  that  Joe  is 
not  qualified  in  Father  FeyjooV  fenfe  to  commence 
author  \  and  therefore  is  not  comprehended  among 
thofe  to  whom  he  recommends  the  writing  of  books , 
page  43,  of  this  difcourfe . 

If  there  fhould  he  another  who ,  deftitute  of  any 
better  method  of  making  himfelf  be  taken  notice  of, 
has  publiftld  a  farrago  of  obfervations,  and  thereby 
blended  his  character  fo  clofe ,  with  that  of  an  old 
womans,  that  they  muft  both  ft  and  or  fall  together ; 
fuch  a  one  may  judge  the  eftimation  they  are  like 
to  meet  with ,  by  comparing  them  with  what  the  au¬ 
thor  fays  of  Riberio,  and  others  of  the  like  ft  amp. 

If  there  fhould  be  another ,  whofe  namelefs  pro¬ 
ductions  are  as  well  known  by  the  criterion  of  an  et 
cetera  in  every  page ,  or ,  fometimes ,  two  or  three ,  as 
by  the  leannefs ,  confufion ,  and  ambiguity  of  his  ftyle , 
and  who ,  from  halving  accidentally  read  about  a  fcore 
lines  in  QuincyV  Theory  of  Pharmacy,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  difpenfatory ,  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  write  a  twelve-penny  pamphlet ,  and  fill  it  up 
with  hints  from  Leonardo  da  Capua,  and  MiddletonV 
DifTertation  on  the  State  of  Phyficians  among  the 
old  Romans ;  without  any  thing  truly  his  own ,  except 
the  wretched  manner  of  tacking  together  his  ex- 
erpta  ;  fuch  a  one  may  be  certain ,  that  whatever  peo¬ 
ple  may  think  of  Phyfick,  he  will  be  thought  a  jeft. 

Some  parts  of  the  difcourfe  being  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  tenets  of  the  national  religion  where 
the  author  refides ,  every  Reader  may  pick  out  what 
fuits  him ,  and  leave  the  reft  to  others  who  may  think  it 
deferves  their  confideration :  For  as  the  latter  might 
very  juft ly  think  it  an  impofition ,  fhould  I  prefume  to 
interpolate  any  notions  of  my  own,  fo  the  former  would 
have  as  much  reafon  to  think  himfelf  unjuftly  dealt  by , 
ftjould  I  curtail  any  part  of  his  work ,  on  any  pretence 
whatever ,  without  his  confent » 
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HE  over  much  confidence  that  the 
Nt  common  people  are  apt  to  put  in 
Phyfick,  is  both  troublefome  to  the 
phyfician,  and  pernicious  to  the  pa¬ 
tient.  It  is  troublefome  to  the  phy¬ 
fician  ;  becaufe,  through  the  hopes 
the  patients  entertain  of  finding,  by  his  art,  an  im¬ 
mediate  relief  for  every  complaint,  he  cannot  avoid 
multiplying  the  number  of  his  vifits,  which,  for  the 
generality,  might  as  well  be  excus’d  *  and  from 
thence  proceeds  the  mod  grievous  inconvenience  of 
leaving  very  little  time  for  ftudy,  and  for  making 
their  obfervations,  with  mature  reflection,  (which  is 
the  principal  part  of  ftudy)  none  at  at  all. .  It  is 
pernicious  to  the  patients  ;  becaufe,  from  this  con¬ 
fidence  arifes  the  repetition  of  medicines  upon  me¬ 
dicines  *  the  multiplicity  whereof  is  always  hurtful, 
and  many  times  fatal  :  I' or  it  is  very  certain,  that 
as  the  emperor  Hadrian  appointed  fqr  his  fepyflchral 
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inscription,  furba  medicorum  peril ;  fo,  to  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  people,  it  may  be  more  truly  ap- 
ply’d,  with  this  fmall  alteration,  "Turba  remediorum 
peril .  For  thefe  reafons  I  believe  that  I  fhould  do 
both  one  and  the  other  no  fmall  fervice,  if  I  could 
hit  upon  a  method  to  reCtify  the  miftakes  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  in  this  particular. 

And  in  order,  at  once,  to  guard  againft  all  equi¬ 
vocation,  we  ought„Jn  Phyfick,  to  diftinguifh  three 
different  ftates  or  degrees ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  ftate  of 
perfection,  the  ftate  of  imperfection,  and  the  ftate 
of  corruption.  The  ftate  of  perfection  in  Phyfick, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  bare  poffibility  ;  and 
a  poffibility,  as  I  apprehend,  very  remote.  There 
are  little  or  no  hopes  of  mens  attaining  to  the 
knowledge,  in  the  manner  that’s  wanted,  of  all  dif- 
eafes  ;  nor  of  finding  out  fpecifick  remedies  for 
them,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  by  way  of  revelation : 
However,  as  yet  at  leaft,  we  are  very  diftant  from 
that  happinefs.  The  ftate  of  imperfection,  is  that 
wherein  Phyfick  is,  at  prefent,  in  the  knowledge 
and  praClice  of  the  ableft  phyficians  and  the  ftate 
of  corruption,  in  the  ignorance  and  abufe  it  meets 
with  from  ideots. 

Phyfick,  in  the  fir  ft  mentioned  ftate,  will  be  no 
part  of  my  argument,  becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
in  the  world  ^  and  if  there  were,  its  promifes  might 
deferve  the  intire  faith  of  fuch  as  liften  to  the  doCtors 
as  fo  many  oracles.  I  will  therefore  only  endea¬ 
vour  to  fiiow  how  fallible  it  is  in  the  middle  ftate  ; 
from  whence  may  be  inferred  how  falfe  it  is  in  the 
laft. 

And  firft,  to  make  it  appear  how  little  the  poor 
patient  can  confide  in  the  art  of  phyfick,  it  will  be 
iufficient  to  verify  what  we  have  juft  now  faid  ; 
that  is,  that  Phyfick,  in  the  manner  that  the  wifeft 
of  its  profeffors  are  pofTcffed  of  it,  is  yet  very  im¬ 
perfect  :  "'But  this  is  ready  done  to  our  hands,  fince 
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they  themfelves  confefs  it.  It  would  be  to  little 
purpofe,  in  order  to  demonftrate  this  truth,  to  quote 
authors  of  former  ages  •,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  objected,  that,  fmce  their  times,  Phyfick  has 
very  much  improv’d  j  I  will  therefore  only  cite 
fome  of  the  Hrft  rank  amongft  the  moderns. 

The  very  learned  Michael  Et mutter ,  to  whom 
no  body  denies  the  qualities  of  an  eminent  theorift, 
as  well  as  an  admirable  practitioner,  in  fever al 
places  complains  of  the  little  knowledge  thdre  is 
hitherto  of  fimples,  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  indica¬ 
tions,  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  medicines  in  practice  ; 
but  fingularly  to  our  purpofe  in  his  general  preface 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works,  he  remarks. 
That  it  is  very  feldom  Phyfick  rentoves  any  thing 
more  than  the  fymptoms  that  are  produced  by  the 
morbifick  matter  •,  but  that  the  root  or  effence  of 
the  diftemper  remains  untouch’d,  till  fuch  time  as 
nature  it  felf  overcomes  it ;  and  this  happens  through 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  phyfician  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  caufe,  or  of  the  remedies  proper  to  be  apply ’d  : 
And  he  adds,  That  this  defeCt  in  the  art  is  filent- 
ly  deplor’d  by  the  skilful  phyficians,  whilft  igno¬ 
rant  pretenders  live  extremely  well  fatisfy’d  of  their 
own  abilities,  and  think  they  do  .  wonders  :  Sane 
frequent iffime  in  praxi  occur rii ,  ut  non  ntfi  a  pofte - 
riori  produdlis  morbcjis ,  ac  fymptomatis  occurratur  \ 
a  priori  verb  caufa ,  feu  fpina  intadta  rehnquatur  : 
idque  vel  ob  caufe  genuine  ignorantiam ,  vel  appro¬ 
priate  remedii  defedium  :  Medicis  ignor  antibus  op¬ 
time  fe  agere  opinantibus  \  fcientibus  verb  tacit e 
ingemifcentibus ,  et  fuos  defedius  adhuc  deploy  an¬ 
tibus. 

The  fublime  reputation  that  the  Roman,  George 
Baglivius ,  obtain’d  amongft  thofe  of  the  profeflion, 
i$  evident  by  his  P  radii  cal  Phyfick  having  run  through 
ten  impreflions  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  year  16953  that  it  was  hrft  printed  at 
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Rome,  to  the  year  1725.  And  here  it  is  neceffary 
to  take  notice  of  a  miftake  in  the  Antwerp  printer, 
who  calls  the  late  edition  of  the  year  1725,  the 
ninth;  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  the  tenth :  Perhaps 
he  did  not  recollect  that  which  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1715,  and  was  the  ninth,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  the  eighth  that  was  printed  at  Paris  but  a 
little  time;  before.  This  great  man,  a  after  fhewing 
the  reafons  that  hinder’d  the  improvement  of  Phy- 
fick,  fays,  That  the  books  treating  thereof,  which 
have  been  hitherto  wrote,  give  fo  fcanty  a  light, 
that  the  profeffors  of  moft  difcernment,  go,  as  it 
were,  with  their  eyes  hoodwink’d,  without  know¬ 
ing  who  they  are  to  believe,  what  dohtrine  they  are 
to  follow,  or  what  courfe  they  are  to  take  in  the 
cure  of  diil.empers  :  That  the  pra&ical  part,  as  it  is 
at  prefent  obferv’d,  is  viciated  with  a  thoufand 
axioms  either  falfe  or  ufelefs  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that 
the  art  of  Phyfick,  very  far  from  having  grown 
to  a  proportionable  ffature,  ought  to  be  look’d  upon 
as  yet  in  fwadling-clothes,  or  in  the  cradle.  Ideo 
nemnii  minim  vidcri  debet ,  quod  libri  medici  per  id 
temporis  duplicis  juris  fabii,  et  uberrime  confcripti , 
nihil  dliud  revera  fapiant ,  quam  pur  am ,  et  abftra - 
A  am  philofophiarn  l  nature  interim  judici'a  frabla 
j  ace  ant,.  et  depreffa  :  ipfaque  praxeos  principia  tan - 
toper e  turbata  jlnt ,  ut  inter  peritijjimos  hodie  non 
facile  .conjtety  quid  'tenendum ,  cut  credendum ,  qua 
demum  via  p rogr edie nd u m  fit  in  ah folvendis  mor bo- 
rum.,  curationibus.  Si  confideremus  igitur  praxeos 
medica;  fiat-urn, ,  eundem  prof e  bio  commotum ,  ac  pror- 
fus  iurbaium  per  in ani a  axiomata ,  et  f blfids  quafidam 
gener  apt  dies ,  ant  a  feti  is  me  die  or  um  diverfis ,  aut 
a  pr^pefieris  Jegibus  met  ho  dor  mi,  aut  ah  idolis 
quibufdam  et  fr&jiidiciis  cuilibet  medico  familia- 
rtbus produbias  obfiervabimus\  ■  Si '  cetatem  verb 
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alius*,  Mam  in  ipfis  adhuc  pueritia  finilus  con- 
tin  eri. 

\ Thomas  Sydenham ,  who  is  acknowledged  through¬ 
out  Europe ,  for  the  moft  celebrated  practitioner  of 
the  laft  age,  after  a  prolix  ftudy  in  books,  after 
obferving,  with  the  moft  vigilant  attention  for  ma¬ 
ny  years,  the  fteps  of  nature  in  difeafes,  fpeaks  yet 
with  more  uncertainty  and  perplexity  than  all  the 
reft.  One  fcarce  reads  a  precept  of  his,  wherein  it 
is  not  vifible,  that  he  wrote  it  with  a  trembling 
hand  :  He  frequently  propofes  his  doubts,  and  de¬ 
clares  his  ignorance  with  a  noble  fincerity  ;  a  quali¬ 
fication  that  beautifies  his  writings  even  more  than 
the  purity  of  the  Latin  which  fhines  bright  through 
every  part  of  them.  He  fhows  a  very  limitted 
confidence  in  his  own  proper  experience,  but  fcarce 
any  at  all  in  the  dodtrines  of  authors  :  Of  thefe,  he 
fays,  that  they  eafily  propofe  a  cure  for  many  dif¬ 
eafes,  which  they  themfelves,  nor  no  body  elfe,  to 
this  day,  could  ever  remedy  :  Morborum  cur  at  i  ones 
pro  more  facillime  proponuntur  *,  atque  hoc  ita  pr<£~ 
flare ,  ut  verba  in  j 'aft a  tranfeat ,  atque  eventus  pro- 
miflis  refpondeant ,  mag  is  ardui  moliminis  illi  ju- 
dicabunt ,  qui  vident  haberi  apud  fcriptores  prafficos 
morbos  complures ,  quos  nec  illi  ipfi  fcriptores ,  nec 
quifquam  hahfenus  medicorum  fanare  valuerunt  b. 
A  grievous  fault  certainly  in  authors,  oftentatioufly 
to  impofe  remedies  on  the  publick,  which  they 
themfelves  have  experienced  ufelefs,  or,  perhaps, 
not  at  all,  and  expofe  the  poor  phyficians,  who  fol¬ 
low  their  works,  in  their  prefcriptions  and  progno- 
flicks,  to  remain  deluded,  after  having  wafted,  with 
various  medicines,  the  means,  as  well  as  the  confti- 
tutions,  of  their  patients. 

The  fame  Sydenham ,  in  another  place,  confeffes 
of  himfelf.  That  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  appli- 
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cation  ape]  continual  obfervation,  he  -imagined  he 
had  attained  a  fure  method  of  curing  all  forts  of 
fevers  ;  he  learn’d  that  he  had  only  open’d  his  eyes 
to  fill  them  with  duft  :  Thus  confus’d  and  perplex’d 
he  found  himfelf  after  fo  much  ftudy  :  Statim  di- 
dici  me  ideo  tantum  aperuijje  occulos ,  ut  pulvere , 
baud  quaqiiam  verb  olympico,  iidem  complerentur c. 

Some  years  after,  the  abovemention’d  authors 
(and  it  was  in  the  year  1714.)  Monfieur  Le  Fran¬ 
cois,  a  phyfician  and  Parifian  do£k>r,  fet  forth  his 
critical  obfervations  on  Phyfick,  wherein  he  de¬ 
plores,  no  lefs  than  the  foregoing,  the  very  fhort 
progress  of  this  arc ;  And  fpeaking  of  the  writers 
thereon,  the  following  words  are  very  remarkable, 
which  I  have  faithfully  tranflated  from  the  French 
language.  The  difficulty  there  is  to  make  obfer¬ 
vations  with  all  that  care  and  exa&itude  which  is 
requifite,  the  multitude  of  difeafes  almoft  all  differ¬ 
ing  from  each  other  in  the  effential  circumftances, 
the  little  regard  that  is  always  paid  by  the  publick 
to  fuch  phyficians  who  regulate  their  practice  by 
obfervation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  eftimation 
that  is  acquired  by  the  inventors  of  fyftems,  and 
fuch  as  follow  them ;  all  this  together  is  the  caufe 
that,  amongft  fuch  a  number  of  phyfical  treatifes, 
wherewith  we  are  oppreft,  there  are  very  few  to  be 
found  that  are  of  real  ufe  ;  and,  it  may  even  be  af¬ 
firm’d,  that  there  is  not  one  wherein  an  intire  con¬ 
fidence  can  be  repos’d. 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  phyficians,  in  the  exercife  of 
their  art,  muft  go  as  though  it  were  blindfold :  For, 
befides  the  difficulty  to  diflinguifh  the  few.  ufeful 
books  frpip  fo  many  ufelcfs  ones,  in  order  to  ftudy 
the  former,  and  abandon  the  latter  (which  a  great 
many  have  not  capacity  to  do  ;  efpecially  there  be¬ 
ing  as  great  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  point,  as 
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on  all  the  reft •,  for  fome  extol  the  practice  of  one 
author,  fome  another)  there  yet  remains  behind  the 
extremely  arduous  tafk,  to  know  when,  and  in  what 
manner,  to  confide  in  the  dodtrine  of  thole  few  ufeful 
treatifes,  and  when  not ;  it  being  premifed  that  they 
are  not  to  be  entirely  depended  upon. 

The  fame  author  publifh’d,  in  the  year  1716,  a 
projedl  for  the  reforming  of  Phyfick,  wherein  he 
fhews,  at  large,  the  great  imperfection  wherewith 
the  world  is  poffefs’d  of  this  art  at  that  day  •,  and 
propounding  the  caufes,  he  counts  among  others  the 
ufelefsnefs  of  phyfical  books  with  yet  dronger  ex- 
preffions  than  the  foregoing  *  for  he  fays  thus,  The 
treatifes  which  have  been  wrote ,  touching  this  aft , 
are  full  of  obfcurity ,  of  uncertainties ,  and  of  fulfil- 
ties .  And  I  will  not  omit  what  he  had  before  af~ 
ferted  of  the  prefent  date  of  Phyfick  in  France ; 
for  it  conduces  greatly  to  undeceive  the  publick. 
Altho ’  (fays  he)  there  is  no  country  where  there  is  not 
a  neceffity  of  making  new  eft abli foments  for  the  bring- 
ing  of  Phyfick  to  perfection,  fuch  a  reformation  is 
more  necejfary  in  France  than  in  other  places  :  For 
there  is  not  in  any  country  Jo  much  diforder  in  the 
practice  of  Phyfick  as  in  France.  Now  who  cart  for- 
bear  laughing,  when  he  reads  this,  at  the  fimplicky 
of  my  countrymen,  who,  when  they  happen  to 
have  a  French  phyfician  amongft  them,  that  in  his 
own  country  is  but  of  a  very  midling  reputation, 
imagine  they  have  got  a  perfon  capable  of  recalling 
fouls  from  the  other  world  ? 

The  mod  ingenious  Spaniard ,  Dr.  Martin  Marti¬ 
nez,  very  lately,  in  his  two  volumes  of  Sceptical 
Phyfick,  has  very  learnedly  difcover’d  to  the  world 
the  uncertainty  of  this  art :  Wherein  oppodng  many 
maxims  drongly  eftablifh’d  amongft  its  profedbrs ; 
if  his  arguments  are  rtot:  always  conclufive  enough 
to  convince  their  being  falfe,  they  are,  at  lead,  fo  to 
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leave  them  in  the  degree  of  doubtful,  and  fometirnes 
dangerous. 

In  fine,  it  is  a  thing  as  common  among  the  phy- 
ficians  of  the  greateft  ftudy  and  abilities,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  weaknefs  of  their  art  in  fubduing  difeafes, 
as  it  is  for  ignorant  pretenders  to  boaft  of  the  certain¬ 
ty  they  have  in  it,  of  triumphing  over  thofe  enemies. 
Infomuch,  that  it  may  be  deem’d  a  cara&eriftical 
mark  to  diftinguifh  the  knowing  from  the  ignorant : 
Which  Etmuller  has  very  aptly  exprefs’d  in  the  words 
cited  above :  Medicis  ignor antibus  optime  fe  agcre 
opinantibus  •,  fcientibus  vero  tacite  ingemifcentibus , 
&  funs  defeblus  adhuc  deplor antibus.  And  long  be¬ 
fore  that,  the  reconciler,  in  his  definition  of  an  un- 
ildlful  phyfician,  lays  down  the  infeparable  quality 
of  being  a  conftant  difavower  of  his  own  ignorance : 
Propria  ignor  anti  a  conftantiffimus  inconfeffor . 

Now  let  the  common  people  (who  are  apt,  in  an 
ordinary  phyfician,  to  contemplate  the  deity  of 
Apollo ,  and  in  the  moft  ufelefs  mixture  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary’s  ffiop,  the  reputed  virtue  of  aurum  potabile) 
confider  what  confidence  they  can  have  of  a  faculty, 
whereof  thofe  who  have  been  the  greateft  ftudents 
and  adepts  in  it  are  fo  diffident  ?  If  in  the  eftablifh’d 
canons  of  the  beft  authors  there  is  fo  much  uncertain¬ 
ty,  with  what  fecurity  can  a  phyfician  promife  them 
health,  who,  -  at  beft,  has  done  no  more  than  tho¬ 
roughly  ftudy  thofe  very  canons?  If  the  famous 
profeflbrs  find  themfelves  at  a  lofs  what  method  they 
ought  to  take  in  the  cure  of  our  difeafes,  what  right 
judgment  can  be  hop’d  for  from  the  common  phyfi- 
cians  ?  If  the  giants  of  the  profeffion  find  themfelves 
without  fufficient  ftrength  to  combat  thefe  great  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  lives*,  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
pygmies? 

And  after  all,  what  would  it  avail  if  phyfical  au¬ 
thors  fhpuld  not  ht  fo  candid  with  us,  in  regard  to 
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the  uncertainty  of  their  art,  if  their  perpetual  con¬ 
tradictions  clearly  proclaim  it  ?  Every  thing  ift  phy¬ 
fick  is  difputed  ;  therefore  every  thing  therein  is 
doubtful.  The  continual  wrangling  of  phyficians 
is,  perhaps,  what  gave  a  foundation  to  Pedro  de 
Apono  to  fay,  that  phyfick  was  not  dedicated  to 
Apollo ,  but  to  Mars  altho’  Cornelius  Agrippa ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  wonted  genius,  gives  it  a  more  ma¬ 
lign  interpretation.  d  Their  dogmas  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  more  oppofite  than  the  qualities  of  the 
four  humours  they  diftinguifh  in  human  bodies. 
This  misfortune  has  continually  attended  Phyfick 
from  its  firft  conception  :  For  they  pretend  or  feign 
Chiron ,  the  centaur,  matter  of  Efculapius ,  to  have 
been  its  firft  parent  *,  in  whom  the  occurrence  of  two 
natures  may  be  confider’d  as  a  conftellation  *,  by  the 
influence  whereof  Phyfick,  from  its  birth,  has 
abounded  with  fuch  an  oppofition  of  doCtrines.  It 
was  afterwards  brought  up  for  fome  time  like  a 
foundling  brat ;  for  there  was  no  other  rule  of  curing 
diftempers  than  by  expoflng  the  patients  in  the 
market-places  and  publick  ftreets,  to  the  end  that  the 
pafifers-by  might  prefcribe  them  remedies  *,  wherein 
there  muft  needs  have  been  an  infinite  diverfity  of 
judgments  *,  till  at  laft  Hippocrates  undertook  to 
provide  for,  and  fuclde  it  in  the  little  ifland  of  Cos  : 
Where  the  perpetual  repercuffion  of  the  waves  feem’d 
to  be  a  new  prefage  of  the  boundlefs  ftrife  of  opi¬ 
nions  that  has  proceeded  from  it  ever  flnce. 

The  next  in  fame  to  Hippocrates ,  and  not  very 
diftant  in  time,  were  Praxagoras  and  Diodes  Cari- 
fiius ,  who  made  fome  alterations  in  the  prudent  old 
man’s  dodrrines  ;  reducing,  firft,  all  kinds  of  dift 
eafes  to  a  dilorder  of  the  fluids,  and  extending  the 
power  of  the  fepten'ary  number  to  climaterique 
years  j  whereas  Hippocrates  had  only  given  it  the 
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jurifdiftion  of  critical  days.  Herophilus  fucceeded 
them,  reducing  all  Phyfick  to  argument  and  depu¬ 
tation,  turning  it  afide  from  experience  and  pradlice ; 
which  was  the  word  fcheme  of  all,  it  being  equally 
the  fame  as  to  feparate  art  from  nature.  Afterwards 
came  Chryfippus ,  turning  topfy  turvy  every  thing 
that  his  predeceffors  had  faid  :  And  his  difciple 
Erafijlratus ,  grandfon  of  Ariftoile ,  was  not  much 
more  faithful  to  him,  varying  confiderably  from 
what  Chryfippus  had  taught :  Notwithstanding  both 
mafter  and  difciple  agreed  to  banifh  bleeding  and 
purging  out  of  Phyfick. 

They  neverthelefs  retain’d  fome  remains  of  the 
ancient  pharmacy,  till  Afclepiades ,  in  the  time  of 
Rompey  the  Great ,  threw  entirely  down  to  the 
ground  the  whole  Hippocratical  dodtrine,  calling  it, 
in  derifion,  the  meditation  upon  death  *,  placing 
only  in  the  clafs  of  remedies  fuch  things  as  would 
give  eafe,  and  exhilerate  the  fpirits  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  This  flattering  of  the  palate,  together  with 
an  accident  of  having  obferv’d  flgns  of  life  in  a 
man  that  was  carrying  to  be  buried,  whom  he  eafi- 
!y  recover’d,  and  the  people  imagined  he  had  rais’d 
from  the  dead  ;  confpired  to  make  him  mafter  of 
the  world  within  the  fphere  of  his  own  faculty  ; 
and. what  further  contributed  thereto,  was  his  having 
publicldy  challeng’d  the  fates  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  by 
his  conftantly  declaring  that  he  fhould  never  be  Tick, 
as  in  reality  he  never  was,  not  even  when  he  died : 
For  he  finifh’d  his  Idng  carrear  of  life  by  a  (tumble 
and  fall  down  a  pair  of  ftairs.  Xbemifon ,  the  difci¬ 
ple  of  Afclepiades^  as  foon  as  his  mafter  was  dead, 
alter’d  his  whole  doctrine,  and  made  himfelf  leader, 
of  the  feft  of  the  Methodiftsy  who  do  not  feem  to 
have  gain’d  any  great  applaule  at  RomSy  when  Ju¬ 
venal  (peaking  of  th t  Sectaries y  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  the  it  chief,  fings 
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Soon  after  flourifh’d  Atheneus ,  who  attributed  all 
difeafes  to  the  emanation  of  certain  fpirits  let  loofe, 
as  well  from  mixt  bodies  as  from  the  elements. 
After  him  appear’d  Archigenes ,  founder  of  the 
Eclectique  fedt,  whofe  effential  point  was  to  gather 
together  all  they  could  find  good  in  the  other  fedts. 
He  was  fo  fuperftitious  an  obferver  of  the  rules  of 
his  art,  that  he  profefted  he  would  never  abandon 
one  of  them,  tho’  the  deftrudtion  of  a  city  were  to 
be  the  confequence  of  his  obfervation  of  it. 

Let  us  pafs  over  the  elegant  Cornelius  Celfus  (who 
does  not  fhew  in  his  works  an  adherence  to  any  feet, 
and  only  obferve  that  after  the  example  of  Afclepi ~ 
ades ,  he  laugh’d  at  the  obfervation  of  critical  days 
by  odd  numbers  which  Hippocrates  had  eftablifh’d) 
to  arrive  at  Galen  :  A  man,  doubtlefs,  of  a  vail 
comprehenfion  and  refin’d  ingenuity,  capable  of  re- 
pofTeffing  the  world  with  the  fyftem  of  Hippocrates , 
if  that  had  been  his  aim,  and  not  rather  to  intro¬ 
duce  one  of  his  own,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of 
commenting  upon,  and  defending  the  Hippocratical\ 
which  he  fucceeded  in  with  fuch  an  unaccountable 
felicity,  that  in  many  ages  there  was  not  one  to 
contradict  him  :  For  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
the  culture  of  arts  and  fciences  v/as  extinguifh’d  ; 
and  the  few  phyficians,  that  apply’d  themfelves  to 
write,  did  no  more  than  copy  the  antients.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Arabians  (who  took  the  advantage 
of  this  lupinenefs  in  Europe  to  make  themfelves  foie 
matters  of  philofophy  and  phyfick)  were  followers 
of  Galen  :  The  principal  of  them,  and  amongft 
others,  Rhafis ,  Averroes ,  Alquindus ,  and  Avicena , 
contenting  themfelves  with  annexing  fome  fuperflu- 
ous  dilcourfes,  and  ufelefs  fubtilties. 

In  this  manner  the  dominion  of  Galen  prefer v’d 
it  felf  for  a  long  time  :  A  truly  tyrannical  one,  by 
realbn  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  blood  that  this  grand 
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patron  of  the  lancet  occafion’d  to  be  Hied  from  the 
whole  race  of  mankind :  Till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century  of  our  reftauration,  Paraceljus 
reviving  the  very  ancient  hermetic  philofophy,  fell 
upon  Hippocrates ,  and  upon  Galen ,  with  fuch  firange 
fury,  that  he  left  them  neither  beginning  nor  end  in 
life  :  And  by  favour  of  fome  portentuous  cures  (per¬ 
haps  never  perform’d,  for  I  don’c  know  that  we 
have  any  further  teftimony  of  them  than  what  his 
difciple,  Qporinus ,  has  left  us)  of  diftempers,  efteem’d 
incurable,  he  gain’d  a  fufficient  number  of  followers  : 
Neverthelefs  he  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  fal- 
fifying  in  himfelf  the  repeated  boafts  he  had  made, 
that  he  could,  by  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  his  reme¬ 
dies,  prolong  a  man’s  life  to  many  ages.  Amongft 
the  followers  of  Paracelfus ,  Helmoncius  (of  whom 
likewife  prodigious  cures  are  reported)  added  to  the 
whims  of  the  former,  his  dream  of  the  Archeus, 
or  foul  of  the  world,  a  fort  of  fairy  fpirit,  that  is 
to  be  found  in  every  thing,  and  by  which  every 
thing  is  put  in  motion. 

After  this  arofe  the  fchooi  of  chymiflry,  or  fecond 
hennetical  left  (as  feme  call  it)  which  being  found¬ 
ed  on  experiments,  adminifter’d  by  the  force  of 
fire,  acknowledges  no  other  principles,  as  well  for 
the  conftitutiQn  of  eilential  beings,  as  for  health  and 
difeafes,  than  fait,-  fulphur,  and  mercury.  From 
this  fchooi  fprung  ‘ Takenius ,  promoting  a  new  facti¬ 
on,  or  ftrengthening  that  which  was,  in  iome  mea- 
fure,  already  prornoied  of  acids  and  alkali’s ;  which, 
according  to  }iis  plan,  feem  to  be  the  whigs  and  to- 
ries  of- humane  nature.  This  party  prov’d  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  depriv’d  Galen  of  entire  provinces  ;  altho’ 
without  declaring  again  ft  Hippocrates ,  who  they 
rather  pretended  to  have  for  their  patron. 

In  the  mean  time  as  anatomy  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  Sylmus  V/iliis^  and  others,  on  their  own  ob- 
ferv$tkm$3  'popceit’d  particular  defigns  equally  op- 
*  :  poflte 
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pofite  to  chymical  and  galenical  ;  fo,  on  the  other 
hand,  Santorius  produc’d  the  plaufible  fyftem  of 
mathematical  Phyfick,  wherein,  according  to  the 
rules  of  ftaticks  and  mechanicks,  is  confider’d  the 
alternate  force  of  the  folids  and  fluids  of  a  humane 
body  :  And  the  whole  care  of  a  phyfician  ought  to 
confift  like  that  of  Catherine  de  Medici s  in  France , 
to  preferve  the  ^equilibrium  of  the  two  oppofite 
parties,  fetting  himfelf  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fome- 
times  on  the  other  ;  for  which  foever  of  the  two 
parties  fliould  gain  an  apparent  advantage,  it 
would  threaten  deftrubtion  to  this  animated  repub- 
lick. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  varying  fyftems,  and  de~ 
ftroying  one  the  other,  when  either  the  faftidity  of 
fo  many,  or  the  uncertainty  of  them  all,  occafion’d 
the  phyfleians,  of  more  diferetion,  to  purfue  another 
method,  and  that  was,  to  feek  nature  by  her  own 
foot-fteps,  confiding  in  experience  alone.  It’s  true, 
that  after  the  great  Bacon  of  Verulam  had  open’d  the 
eyes  of  both  phyfleians  and  philofbphers,  giving 
them  plainly  to  underhand,  it  was  only  by  this  path 
that  they  could  be  able  to  make  any  proficiency  in 
the  two  faculties,  there  were  not  wanting  fome  pru¬ 
dent  phyfleians  that  gave  a  glance  or  two  towards 
experience,  and  for  that  end  collected  together  a 
few  obiervations,  although  for  the  moft  part  defe- 
dfive,  as  we  fhall  obferve  hereafter.  In  eftetft,  the 
phyfleians  of  the  brighteft  genius’s,  this  day,  in  all 
Europe ,  are  of  this  faction  :  But  with  this  reftri£H- 
on,  that  the  major  part  of  them,  altho’  entirely  di¬ 
vorc’d  from  Galen ,  continue  neverthelefs  to  fight 
very  faithfully  under  the  banner  of  Hippocrates , 
whole  dodlrine,  they  fay,  they  always  find  in  con- 
ftant  alliance  with  their  own  proper  experience. 

Baglivius ,  altho’  a  great  promoter  of  obfervati- 
ons,  and  a  declar’d  enemy  to  fyftems,  and  yet  en¬ 
amour’d  of  the  new  one  of  ftatical  Phyfick,  could 

not 
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not  refolve  to  abandon  it :  Like  a  vicious  man  who 
doats  on  fome  one  particular  woman,  with  a  repre¬ 
hend  ble  tendernefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fpeaks  ill  in 
general  of  the  whole  fex.  But,  in  reality,  this  fyftem 
is  not  poflefs’d  of  greater  immunities  than  the  others, 
excepting  (as  it  was  fo  lately  come  into  the  world) 
that  of  pretty  infants,  in  whom,  when  they  begin 
to  prattle,  every  thing  they  fay  feems  witty.  In 
effedt,  Baglivius  endeavouring  to  harmonize  three 
voices,  that’s  to  fay  that  of  Hippocrates ,  that  of  his 
favourite  fyftem,  and  that  of  obfervation,  would 
fain  have  eftablifh’d  the  abfolute  government  of 
pradtical  Phyfick  in  this  triumvirate.  And  fo  far  as 
reconciling  Hippocrates  with  experience  he  is  well 
attended  to  by  moft  of  the  phyficians  of  the  prefent 
times:  The  reputation  of  that  very  difcreet  ancient 
being  at  this  day  highly  eftablifh’d.  Notwith- 
ftanding  others  more  circumfpedt  pretend  that  thefe 
fame  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  require  to  be  care¬ 
fully  examin’d  into  by  the  light  of  obfervation ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  here  and  there  one  who  dif- 
confide  entirely  in  his  dodtrine  :  For  example,  Mi¬ 
chael  Lais  Synopius ,  a  Hungarian  phyfician,  who  a 
few  years  ago  printed  a  treatife,  intitled,  He  vani - 
tate,  faljitate  0  incertitudine  Aphorifmorum  Hippo - 
cratis. 

We  omit  fome  things  in  this  hiftorica!  abridg¬ 
ment  of  Phyfick  (fuch  as  the  divifion  of  it  into 
three  kinds,  viz.  empirical,  methodical  and  ratio¬ 
nal,  as  like  wife  the  progenitors  or  protectors  of 
each  of  thefe  kinds  at  different  times)  that  we  may 
not  make  this  effay  too  prolix  :  And  becaufe  fo  ma¬ 
ny  contradictions,  as  we  have  already  taken  notice 
oft  are  fufficient  to  fhew  the  uncertainty  of  Phy- 
lick. 

And,  at  laft,  after  fo  many  debates,  are  phyfici¬ 
ans  then  agreed  ?  nothing  lefs.  They  are  more  now 
than  ever  at  variance :  For  they  have  gone  aug^  - 
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meriting  altercations  as  fail  as  they  multiply3*!  books. 
The  profeftbrs  are,  at  prelent,  divided  into  Hip- 
pocratical ,  Galenical ,  chymical,  and  pure  experi¬ 
mental  :  For  as  for  the  P  ar  a  c  elf tfts  and  Helmcn- 
tians ,  they  are  almoft  wholly  at  an  end.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  difference  of  dalles  they  follow  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  cure.  For  to  fay  (as  fome  pre¬ 
tend)  that  phyficians,  who  follow  a  different  fyftem,, 
agree  neverthelefs  in  the  practical  part,  is  a  manifeft 
deceit.  Refer  to  Etmuller  %  where  he  fays :  Front 
hypotheses  medicornm ,  feu  judicia  variant ,  etiam 
variat  medendi  methodus  :  alia  nempe  eft  Galenica, 
Paracelfica,  Poteriana,  &c.  In  the  writings  of  thole 
that  follow  different  fyftems,  ids  very  obfervable 
the  great  contrariety  there  is  in  the  practical  pre¬ 
cepts  ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  for  a  greater  proof 
than  to  dip  \nto  John  Boleus  ;  where  it  will  befeen, 
that  after  giving  his  judgment  of  each  diftemper, 
according  to  diftinfl  fyftems,  he  propounds  a  diffe¬ 
rent  method  of  cure,  adapted  to  each  fyftem. 

Not  only  the  phyficians,  who  follow  different 
fyftems,  oppofe  one  another  in  their  method  of 
cure,  but  even  thofe  that  follow  one  and  the  fame  : 
As  is  apparent  in  Spain ,  where  almoft  all  the 
phyficians  are  G'alenifts  ;  and  ’tis  very  rare  that 
two  or  three,  if  they  are  confulted  feparately,  agree 
in  the  method  of  cure.  From  whence  it  may  be 
naturally  inferred,  that  the  conformity  they  fhew 
after  they  have  met  and  confulted  together,  does  nor 
flow  fo  much  from  judgment  as  from  policy.  And 
it  does  not  flop  yet  here  *  for  this  oppofition  is  not 
only  obfervable  amongft  the  followers  of  the  fame 
fyftem,  but  even  among  thofe  who  are  entirely 
govern’d  by  the  fame  author.  The  pra<5lice  of 
Lazarus  Riberio ,  is  the  abfolute  ftandard  of  our 
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common  phyficians  ;  who,  if  ever  they  read  other 
authors,  make  ufe  of  them  not  to  cure,  but  to  ha¬ 
rangue  by  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are  very  frequent¬ 
ly  difcordant,  as  is  apparent  to  all  the  world :  For 
if  a  patient  confuks  one  phyfician,  he  fays  one  thing; 
and  if  another,  he  fays  otherwife.  One  has  his 
eyes  fix’d  upon  one  precept  of  Riberio ,  another  on 
another ;  and  even  one  and  the  fame,  they  conftrue 
in  a  different  manner ;  as  I  my  felf  have  feen  more 
than  once.  This  phyfician  declares  the  difeafe  a 
Plethory,  and  orders  bleeding  ;  that  a  Cacochymia, 
and  prefcribes  a  purge  ;  and  if  a  third  comes  in, 
he  ufually  finds  an  oppofite  indication  from  the  in- 
efficacy  of  both  one  remedy  and  the  other. 

In  fo  great  a  difagreement  amongft  phyficians, 
firft  from  the  oppofition  of  authors,  then  from  the 
divers  manners  of  underftanding  them,  and  again, 
from  the  different  obfervations  and  judgments  of  the 
indications.  What  is  the  poor  patient  to  do  ?  Why, 
he  muff  call  in,  if  he  has  choice,  the  molt  able  phy¬ 
fician  ;  but,  many  times,  one  does  not  know  which 
that  is.  Common  applaufe  is  frequently  deceitful  ; 
for  artifice  and  policy  generally  have  a  greater 
Ifiare  in  it  than  real  knowledge.  A  meer  cafualty 
procures  a  name  and  reputation  to  an  Ignoramus  ; 
and  one  fingle  mifchance  difauthorifes  a  man  of 
learning  :  As  it  happen’d  to  Andrew  Vef alius ,  who 
taking  for  dead  a  Spanijh  gentleman  that  he  himfelf 
had  attended  during  his  illnefs,  order’d  the  body  to 
be  open’d  ;  but  no  fooner  had  the  incifion  knife 
enter’d  his  breaft,  than  there  appear’d  manifeff  figns 
of  life ;  fo  that  the  unhappy  man  died  of  the 
wound,  and  not  of  the  diftemper.  But  admit,  and 
welcome,  that  he  luckily  hits  upon  the  ableft  of  the 
profeffion,  he  is  never  the  more  fecure  for  that. 
John  Argent erio  was  look’d  upon  as  a  prodigy  of 
knowledge  ;  and  almoft  all  the  patients  that  fell 
2  under 
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under  his  hands  -either  died,  or  were  precipitated 
into  worfe  difeafes  ;  io  that,  at  laft,  no  body  made 
ufe  of  him. 

Let  a  phyfieian  be  as  learned  as  he  will,  his 
judgment,  in  refpeft  to  cure,  will  always  be  preca¬ 
rious,  inalmuch  as  other  phyfici.ans,  of  very  great 
learning,  are  againft  him  :  All  of  them  alledge  rea- 
ions  and  experience.  What  Ariadne  will  affilt  either 
the  phylician  or  the  patient  with  the  clue,  in  order 
to  get  out  of  this  labyrinth.?  There  is  fcarcely  one 
tn^xim  relating  to  cure,  that  is  not  controverted  ; 
beginning  with  the  famous  principle,  Contraria 
conirariis  curanda  funt f.  And,  without  doubt, 
this  principle  generally  taken,  is  either  falfe  or 
-ufefefs  :  It’s  ufelefs,  if,  by  contrariety  on  the  part  of 
the  medicine  is  underflood  (as  iorne  do  imderiland 
it)  the  expul  five  vertue  of  the  morbifick  matter  •,  for 
in  this  fenfe  it  is  only  one  of  thofe  truths  that  carry 
their  own  demonflration  with  them,  and  that  every 
body  knows  without  being  told  ;  and  the  axiom 
means  no  more,  than  that  the  morbifick  matter 
mull  be  expelled  by  what  is  able  to  expel  it.  The 
principle  is  falfe  if  it  is  underflood  of  the  contrarie¬ 
ty  of  the  perceptible  qualities  *,  for  neither  are  all 
-contraries  of  this  kind  remedies  *,  nor  are  there 
wanting  an  infinite  number  of  remedies  that  are  not 
contraries  of  this  kind.  The  firft  is  plain,  in  that 
all  forts  of  fevers  are  not  cured  by  cold  things  ;  for 
there  are  many  kinds  wherein  they  would  be  very 
prejudicial ;  in  thefe  the  fever  heat,  which  becomes 
languid,  ought  rather  to  be  augmented,  in  order 
to  forward  the  fermentation,  and  afilfl  nature  in  the 
conflict,  wherein,  at  fuch  a  time,  fine  is  engaged, 

f  Hippoc.  Legwn  Medicin.  cap.  i.  lex".  3.  Curatio  morbi, 
contriiriia  opus  iuupi  perbcitQ,:  caiida  refrigerando,  humida  iic- 
cando,  dura  eaiolliendo,  crafTa  extenuando,  lenta  in.cidendo  ac 
detergendd  jMaevia  ‘exafperando,  ahgufta  di-latando,  deft  fa  rare- 
faciendo,  imaiiita  repiendo  :  ex  lie  de  reliquis  per  contrarium. 
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to  throw  off,  by  this  means,  what  incommodes 
her.  The  fecond  is  vifible  in  all  fpecificks,  where¬ 
in  one  does  not  perceive  any  contrariety  of  manifeft 
qualities  with  thofe  of  the  diftemper  they  are  given 
for.  And  if  they  would  underftand  this  axiom  as 
meaning  a  contrariety  in  occult  qualities,  or  as  others 
explain  it  oppofition,  a  tota  fubftantia ,  it  is  like- 
wife  ufelefs :  For  fuch  an  oppofition  is  not  difco- 
verable  by  philofophy,  but  by  experience ;  and 
whenever  I  find,  by  experience,  that  fuch  and  fuch 
remedies  are  oppofite  to  fuch  and  fuch  difeafes,  I 
have  no  need  of  the  axiom  to  tell  me  fo.  But  it 
may  be  faid,  that  even  in  this  laft  fenfe,  the  axiom 
is  faife ;  for  there  are  medicinces  that  Operate  not 
by  way  of  oppofition,  but  rather  by  way  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  friendfhip  :  As  for  example,  all  abfor- 
bents,  which  imbibe  the  morbifick  matter  into 
themfelves,  by  the  conformity  of  their  pores  with 
the  figure  of  the  particles  that  compofe  fuch 
matter. 

But  to  have  done  with  this  principle  (whereof 
even  the  phyficians  that  revere  it,  make  no  ufe  in 
their  practice  ;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  by 
their  praddce,  govern  themfelves  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  *3  pretending  to  difcover,  after 
experience  has  fhewn  them  the  remedy,  the  oppo¬ 
fite  qualities  they  have  a  mind  to,  both  in  the  re¬ 
medy  and  the  morbifick  matter)  let  us  come  now 
to  particularife  the  doubts  that  occur  in  the  two 
great  remedies  moft  common  and  in  ufe,  in  order 
to  fhew  the  little  or  no  fecurity  that  can  be  had 
from  them. 

The  fir  ft  that  offers  it  felf  to  our  confideration, 
is  Phlebotomy,  or  blood  letting  ;  a  remedy  which, 
if  we  believe  Pliny  and  Solinus ,  men  learn’d  from 
the  Hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  animal,  who, 


when  it  perceives  it  felf  heavy  and  dull,  moves  it 
ftlf  dpqh  the  fharp  points  of  the  broken  reeds,  and 
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Fetches  blood  from  its  feet  and  legs,  and  afterwards 
clofes  the  orifices  with  mud  :  Though,  by  the  way, 
it  does  not  appear  clearly  from  Gefner ,  what  kind 
of  an  animal  this  is,  or  whether  there  is,  or  ever  was, 
fuch  an  one  in  the  world. 

Hippocrates  was  the  firft  that  authorized  letting 
of, blood.  Afterwards  Galen  placed  it  in  greater 
credit,  giving  a  much  larger  extent  to  its  ufe  j  and 
all  the  phyficians  that  fucceeded,  unanirnoufly  fol¬ 
low’d  Galen ,  until  Paracelfus ,  whole  cppofition  did 
not  prevent  it  from  reigning  afterwards  :  And,  in¬ 
deed,  this  is  a  reigning  remedy  (till,  although  with 
a  great  deal  of  diverfity  in  regard  to  its  ufe.  It  has 
neverthelefs  met  with  powerful  oppugners,  who  ge¬ 
nerally,  and  al moll  without  exception,  difapprov’d 
of  it.  Amongft  the  ancients  may  be  accounted 
Chryfippus ,  Arifiogenes ,  Erafiftratus ,  and  Strato , 
and,  not  to  mention  others,  I  believe  Afclepiades 
ought  to  be  reckon’d.  Of  the  approximate  ages, 
Paracelfus ,  Van  Helmont ,  Peter  Severinus ,  Crolius , 
Ffucrcetan ,  Potter ,  Faber ,  Crufms ,  Fozzi,  and  a 
great  many  other  famous  men. 

Now,  according  to  common  rules,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  fo  many  and  fo  great  men,  ren¬ 
der  an  opinion  probable  *,  and  as  thefe  not  only 
condemned  letting  blood  as  unprofitable,  but  like- 
wife  hurtful,  there  follows  a  probability,  that  let¬ 
ting  of  blood  is  always  prejudicial  :  fo  that  this 
rifque  is  fure  to  attend  every  one  that  is  let  blood. 
And  although  it  may  be  faid,  that -fuch  an  opinion 
weighs  but  little  in  refpebt  to  the  much  greater  pro¬ 
bability  there  is  in  its  oppofite,  it  does  not  at  all 
make  againft  me  :  Firjl ,  Becaufe  Mult  a  falfa  funt 
probabthora  veris :  Secondly ,  Becaufe  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rifque  of  letting  blood,  as  founded  on 
this  fcanty  probability,  feems  hitherto  but  little,  we 
fhall  proceed  to  make  it  fo  bulky,  that  in  pra&ice 
it  will  fhcot  up  to  a  more  than  midling  ftature.  But 
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what  has  been  already  faid,  conduces  to  the  fame 
intent  •,  for  the  more  articles  there  are  which  concur 
to  give  a  foundation  to  the  doubt,  fo  much  more 
the  rifque  mcreafes  in  proportion. 

But  if  it  iliould  be  objected  to  me,  that  this  opinion 
is  not  at  all  probable,  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  ex¬ 
perience,  which  conftantly’fhews,  that  bleeding,  in 
many  cafes,  is  very  faiutary  and  beneficial.  Hippo¬ 
crates  is  ready  to  appear  in  my  defence,  with  his 
fentence,  E&permentim  fallax.  In  reality,  except 
in  a  very  few  ailments,  where  experience  feems  to 
have  declared  in  favour  of  bleeding  (and  even  thefe, 
perhaps,  might  be  cur’d  better  by  another  method) 
in  all  the  reft  it  is  very  doubtful.  The  authors  that 
controverted  the  letting  of  blood,  were  not  ignorant 
of  thofe  experiments  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
have  been  very  clear  ones,  fince  it  did  not  bring 
them  over  to  the  common  opinion  :  fuch  as  by 
blindly  or  implicitly  following  of  Galen ,  prefcribe 
bleeding  in  all  putrid  fevers,  iikewife  defend  their 
practice  by  alledging  experience  to  be  on  their  fide  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that,  an  infinite  number  look 
upon  it  as  a  piece  of  brutality  %  and  dodlor  Marti - 
nez  fays,  That  this  maxim  has  kill’d  more  people 
than  the  train  of  artillery. 

The  foundation  which  depends  on  experience,  ir 
this  experience  is  not  very  conftant  and  very  re¬ 
markable,  is  fufficiendy  weak  ;  becaufe  every  one 
alledges  it  in  his  own  favour.  And  this  proceeds 
from  that,  in  whatever  manner  a  phyfician  treats- his 
patients,  provided  he  does  not  give  them  poifon, 
fome  live,  and  others  die  y  he  that  is  a  friend  to 
the  remedy  that  has  been  apply’d,  attributes  the 
recovery  to  the  remedy,  if  the  patient  lives  ;  and  if 
he  dies,  lays  the  blame  on  the  infuperable  violence 
ot  the  -ditie hiper.  He  that  js  no  friend  to  the  re¬ 
medy,  attributes  thereto  the  death  of  the  patient, 
it  he  dies,  and  to  the  extraordinary  ftrength  of  na- 
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ture,  if  he  recovers.  By  this  means,  many  times, ; 
the  phyfician  is  unjuftly  reproach’d  for  the  death  of 
one  patient,  and  as  often  applauded  without  any 
manner  of  reafon,  for  the  recovery  of  another. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  frequently  happens,  a  Tick  per- 
fon  will  live,  and  will  gradually  recover  his  health, 
not  only  although  the  phyfician  orders  him  to  be 
let  blood  unfeafonably  i  but  would  do  the  fame 
were  he  'to  give  him  a  flab  with  a  poinard ;  be¬ 
came  his  conflitution  is  able  to  bear  any  thing. 
The  Ephemerides  of  the  Leopold  academy,  gives 
an  account  of  a  nun  that  recover’d  from  a  Quoti¬ 
dian  Ague,  by  having  had  near  an  hundred  and 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  taken  out  of  her  veins 
within  the  fpace  of  two  months.  I  fhould  be  glad 
to  know  of  mailer  Vallifnier  (it  being  he  that  par¬ 
ticipated  this  tranfa&ion  to  the  academy,  on  pur- 
poifi  to  encourage  the  practice  of  bleeding  in  thofe 
of  his  profeifion)  what  angel  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  this  nun  would  not  have  recovered,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  much  fooner,  if  fhe  had  not  had  fo  much 
blood  taken  from  her  ?  Befides,  we  are  yet  to 
know  in  what  condition  her  conflitution  remained 
after  fuch  a  boiflerous  re-encounter ;  for  it  is  a 
thing  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  fome  fick  peo-^ 
pie  who  efcape  death,  in  fpite  of  the"  violent  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  phyfician,  continue  afterwards  with 
poor  feeble  conftitutions,  capable  only  of  fpinning 
out  a-fhort,  lingering  life  in  anguifh  and  mifery 
(the  doflor  triumphing  alfthe  while,  as  if  he  had 
really  done  fortfething  elfe  than  retard  the  cure,  and 
ruin  the  patient’s  conflitution)  who,  if  they  had 
trailed  more  to  nature,  or  had  treated  her  in  a  mil¬ 
der  manner,  might  not  only  have  regained  their 
health,  but  like  wife  have  enjoy’d  it  longer,  with 
greater  robuflicity.  The  fame  Vallifnier  relates 
another  event  of  a  man,  from  whom  he  took 
away  almoft  all  the  blood  he  had  in  his  veins  ^ 
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which  was  very  acrid,  and  kept  fucceffively  fupply- 
rng  what  lie  took  away,  with  other  blood  of  a 
healthier  nature.  I  fhall  refer  the  truth  of  this 
tranfadtion  to  the  confideration  of  the  learned  phy- 
ficians  :  In  the  interim,  let  the  prudent  ones  tell 
me  whether  it  would  be  right  to  govern  ones  felf 
by  fuch  an  example.  The  real  truth  is,  that  fuch 
outragious,  bold  practitioners  take  care  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  world  the  cafe  of  one  or  two  fick  per- 
fons,  whofe  extraordinary  ftrength  of  conftitu- 
tions  could  endure  to  ftruggle  with  the  violence 
of  the  diitemper,  and  with  the  fury v  of  the  do¬ 
ctor  at  the  fame  time ;  but  they  draw  a  curtain 
over  an  infinite  number  of  others  that  perifh  un¬ 
der  their  hands  :  So  fallacious  as  this  comes  to, 
are  very  many  of  the  experimental  obfervations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  phyfical  writers,  and 
whereby  phyficians  would  authorize  their  practice. 
From  whence  I  infer,  that  as  experiments  are  fo 
very  fallible,  experience  does  not  feem  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  protect  the  practice  of  bleeding  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  as  to  render  at  all  improbable  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  abfolutely  condemn  it. 

But  now  I  will  agree,  that  the  common  received 
opinion  may  be  true,  that  in  feveral  cafes  bleed¬ 
ing  is  proper  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  fo.  Still  the 
difficulty  remains  behind  of  the  Q 'uando ,  and  the 
Quantum  :  As  for  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  a  fixed  rule  ;  becauie  it  depends  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  indication,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  ;  both  which,  one  phyfician  may  judge 
greater,  and  another  leffer.  And  as  for  the  for¬ 
mer,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Quando ,  there  are  fo  ma¬ 
ny  opinions,  and  thofe  fo  oppoiire,  that  they  can 
do  no  lefs  than  occafion  the  highlit  confufion  and 
doubt  in  the  phyfician,  as  well  as  a  manifeft  danger, 
if  he  ffiould  miftake.  He  reads  in  fome  authors, 
that,  in  fuch  and  fuch  diftempers,  attended  with 
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filch  and  fuch  circumftances,  bleeding  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  convenient  and  neceffary  :  In  others  he  reads, 
that  in  the  fame  diftempers  and  circumftances  it  is 
pernicious  and  in  both  he  finds  reafons  propound¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  experience  alledg’d,  for  their  diffe¬ 
rent  opinions.  Which  fide  is  he  to  take  ?  The  Tick 
perfon,  for  the  generality,  makes  no  fcruple  of  pay¬ 
ing  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  phyfician  *,  for, 
on  hearing  him  pronounce  with  a  fort  of  confi¬ 
dence,  he  imagines  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  dif- 
pute  but  what  he  orders  muft  be  right :  Though,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  do&or  is  palling  the  fangui- 
nary  fentence  upon  him,  if  he  fhould  liften  to  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  grave  and  experienced  authors  that,  from 
his  underftanding,  are  calling  out  to  him.  Hold 
your  hand ,  don’t  bleed  him  ;  for  if  you  da  you  de¬ 
ft  roy  him  ;  though  others  are  not  wanting,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  ;  What 
would  the  patient  think  ?  Oh  !  fays  he,  the  doCtor 
has  weighed  the  probability  of  both  one  opinion 
and  the  other.  But  from  whence  does  it  appear 
that  he  weighs  it  as  he  ought  *,  fince  there  are  infi¬ 
nite  others  that  weigh  it  after  another  manner  ? 

The  common  Galenifts ,  in  truth  I  tdo  not  know 
when  it  is  that  they  hit  right  in  bleeding  ;  but  I 
know  that  they  very  frequently  err  ;  for  they  hold  a 
putrid  fever  as  a  general  indication  of  the  neceflity 
of  bleeding :  Whereas  it  is  evident  (as  may  be  learn5d 
from  the  beft  authors,  and  reafon  it  felf  clearly  di¬ 
ctates  to  us)  that  on  very  many  occafions  bleeding  is 
hurtful :  Forafmuch  as  it  difturbs,  fufpends,  or  re¬ 
tards  the  work  of  fermentation,  which,  when  it  is 
remifs,  rather  ought  to  be  promoted,  to  the  end 
that  nature  may  attain  to  a  defpumation  ;  which  is 
what  fhe  endeavours  at,  by  means  of  fermentation. 
A  fever  is  an  inftrument  which  nature  makes  ufe 
of  to  exterminate  what  incommodes  it,  according 
to  that  incomparable  practitioner  in  feverifh  difor- 
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ders,  Sydenham ,  and  with  him  the  mod  (knowing 
phyficians  of  the  prefent  age  :  Cum  et  febris  natu¬ 
rae  inftrumentum  fuerit  ad  hujus  fecretionis  opus  de¬ 
bit  a  opera  fabric  atum  s.  And  a  little  lower:  Fe¬ 
bris  naturae  eft  machina  ad  dijflanda  eay  quae  fangui- 
nem  male  habent .  Lucas  Tozzi  obferv’d,  That  thofe 
diftempers  where  a  fever  was  not  raifed,  are  of  a 
great  deal  the  longer  duration.  And  all  the  world 
knows  the  power  of  fevers,  to  refolve  catarrhs, 
convulfions,  fits  of  the  gout,  and  other  different 
affections  ;  for  which  reafon,  many  years  ago,  CeU 
Jits ,  and  before  him,  Hippocrates ,  recommended  a 
feverifh  heat  as  profitable  in  feveral  diforders.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  the  generality  of  phyficians 
always  contemplate  it  as  a  capital  enemy,  againft 
whom  they  ought  immediately  to  proceed  with 
bleeding  and  purging  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
with  fire  and  iword.  As  for  me,  I  fay  with  Etmul- 
lery  who,  after  relating  the  obfervations  of  certain 
authors,  that  on  examining  the  bodies  of  fome  per- 
fons  who  died  of  fevers,  found  the  blood  intirely 
confumed  by  the  heat  of  the  diftemper  ;  from 
whence  he  infers  how  vilely  the  lancet  is  employ’d 
in  diminifhing  it,  concludes  thus:  Itaque  ego  cum 
ejufmodi  lanionibus  et  fanguifugis  non  facioy  qui  vitae 
thefaurum  tam  inutiliter  abliguriunt. 

And  I  fhall  not  omit  to  take  notice  here,  that  the 
figns  which  the  phyficians  obferve  from  the  blood 
it  felf,  to  know  its  goodnefs  or  malignity  by,  are 
very  fallacious :  Firft ,  Becaufe  it  fenfibly  alters  im¬ 
mediately,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  veffels  :  Secondly , 
Becaufe  the  blood  of  every  individual  is  different  one 
from  another  *,  and  that  which  appears  to  the  phy- 
fician  to  be  bad,  is  fo  very  expedient  to  the  confti- 
tution  it  was  taken  from,  that  it  cannot  live  without 
it  5  which  was  the  reafon  that  the  invention  of  tranf- 
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filling  the  blood  of  a  found  perfon  into"  the  veins 
of  a  fick  one,  fucceeded  fo  ill.  This  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Etmuller  h ;  Judicium  quod  at  t  wet  def an¬ 
guine  vena  fedia  emijfo ,  hoc  non  immerito  rejicit 
Helmontius,  cum  unufquifque  homo  -peculiar em  Jfuum 
habeat  Janguinem ,  et  in  fanitatis  lat  it  Udine  maxima 
fanguinis  fit  varietas .  Lajlly ,  In  fhort,  becaufe  the 
various  colour  of  the  blood  commonly  arifes  from 
very  different  principles  to  what  the  phyficians  at¬ 
tribute  it.  The  celebrated  anatomift,  Philip  Ven- 
heyen ,  obferved,  That  Spirit  of  Vitriol  mix’d  with 
blood,  turns  it  black  ;  therefore  the  bjacknefs  of 
the  blood  is  no  certain  fign  of  aduftion.  The  fame 
perfon  likewife  experienced,  that  Alkalis  give  it  a 
greater  rednefs.  In  fine,  any  one  that  knows  that 
only  two  drops  of  a  rubicund  liquor,  as  is  the  Lac 
Virginale,  will  turn  a  difh  full  of  water  the  colour 
of  milk,  will  make  no  account  of  what  the  ordi¬ 
nary  philofophy  teaches,  in  regard  to  the  caufes  of 
the  difference  of  colours. 

Let  us  now  pafs  from  Phlebotomy  to  the  other 
leg  of  phyfick  (to  make  ufe  of  Galenh  metaphor) 
and  that  is  purging.  All  phyficians  unanimoufly 
acknowledge,  in  catharticks,  more  or  lefs  of  a  de~ 
letery,  or  malign  quality,  whereby  they  always 
have  fomething  hurtful  in  them.  Whether  or  no 
they  are  of  fervice  in  fuch  and  fuch  diftempers*  and 
in  fuch  and  fuch  flages  of  them,  is  a  queftion :  So 
that  the  danger  is  certain,  and  the  benefit  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Thofe  that  are  friends  to  taking  Phyfick,  are 
in  the  belief  that  purgative  medicines  only  throw 
out  of  the  body  vicious  humours  ;  an  error  where¬ 
in  I  my  felf  was  fometime  involv’d,  and  from 
which  my  own  experience  undeceiv’d  me,  no  lefs 
than  feveral  good  authors,  that  I  have  flnce  read. 
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It  is  certain  however,  that  they  indifcriminately  fe- 
parate  what  is  ufeful  with  what  is  not  fo,  and  colli- 
quate,  infed  and  precipitate  promifcuoufly  with 
the  excrementitious  humours  the  nutritious  juice 
it  fell. 

It  likewife  ought  to  be  obferv’d,  that  every 
thing  that  is  not  fit  for  nouriihment,  and  therefore 
is  term’d  excrementitious,  is  not  to  be  confider’d  as 
ufelefs  in  the  body  ;  for  a  great  part  thereof  has  its 
peculiar  office,  and  nature  makes  ufe  of  it  for  fome 
good  purpofe:  As,  the  gall  or  bilious  humour, 
which  ferves  to  promote  fermentation,  and  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  or  carry  forward  the  groffer  dregs ;  and  the 
acid  humour  of  the  ftomach,  to  excite  the  appetite ; 
and  therefore  purgative  medicines  many  ways  do 
mifchief :  Firft ,  With  the  ill  imprefiion  of  their 
deletery  or  venemous  quality ;  then  by  violently 
forcing  out  of  the  body  great  part  of  the  nutritious 
juice.  Again,  by  evacuating  that  which,  although 
not  fit  for  nouriihment,  is  neceffary  neverthelefs  for 
certain  natural  functions  ;  whereto  may  be  added,* 
the  inconvenience  of  conducing  part  of  the  excre¬ 
ments  through  channels  or  ways  that  nature  never 
defign’d  lor  their  expulfion  ;  which,  very  proba¬ 
bly,  cannot  be  done  without  fome  detriment  to 
thofe  v/ays  :  For  if  the  fharp  humours  are  violently 
hurry ?ci  on  through  narrow  paffages,  whofe  pores 
are  not  accommodated  to  the  particles  of  thofe  hu¬ 
mours,  they  cannot  avoid  making  fome  havock 
amongft  the  fibres. 

The  divifion  of  catharticks  into  feveral  daffies, 
according  to  the  effed  they  have  on  the  particular 
humours  to  which  they  are  appropriated  ;  fo  that 
fome  purge  choler,  others  phlegm,  others  melan- 
cholly  ^  although  a  notion  of  long  {landing,  is  al¬ 
together  imaginary,  in  the  judgment  of  very  grave 
authors  ,  who  allure  us,  that  there  is  no  purging  me¬ 
dicine  that  does  not  evacuate  indifferently  all  kinds 
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of  humours  that  come  within  the  fphere  of  its  acti¬ 
vity,  that  is  to  fay,  at  a  diftance  where  it  can  ope¬ 
rate  ;  and  that  the  various  colour  of  the  excrements^ 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  purgative  medicines 
(which  is  what  has  occafion’d  the  mi  (lake  in  this 
matter)  proceeds  from  the  tindiure  which  is  given 
by  the  medicine  it  felf  to  the  humour.  What  I  can 
be  very  fure  of  is,  That  if  a  man,  of  the  founded* 
health  and  compofednefs,  fhould  take  two  or  three 
dofes  of  Epithimum  (which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
purger  of  melancholly,  from  the  blacknefs  of  the 
dregs  it  fegregates)  he  will  always  throw  off  black 
humours,  or  of  a  blackifh  hue;  this  I  know  with  the 
greateft  certainty.  And  it  is  impoffible  to  find  fuch 
a  quantity  of  melancholly  humour,  I  do  not  fay  in 
one  found  body  only,  but  even  in  half  a  dozen  hy- 
pocondriacks ;  it  being  moreover  the  humour  that 
lead  of  any  abounds  in  our  bodies. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  That  notwithftanding 
the  known  hurt  of  purgative  medicines,  and  that 
they  do  expel  the  ufeful  with  the  vicious,  they  m,ay 
yet  be  very  proper,  when  it  happens  that  nature 
would  receive  more  damage  from  the  retention  of 
the  vicious  humour  than  from  the  expulfion  of  the 
ufeful. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  cathar- 
ticks :  Whereto  I  anfwer,  Firft ,  That  the  phyfi- 
cian  ought  to  affure  himfelf  well,  that  things  are  in 
fuch  a  pofture  ;  for  fhould  it  be  otherwife,  he  will 
do  juft  as  the! Ottomans  did  at  the  fiege  of  Rhodes  ; 
fome  of  whole  troops  being  engaged  in  the  aflault, 
and  at  laft  confufedly  mingled  with  the  Chriftians 
belonging  to  the  garrifon,  the  ' Turks  from  the  camp, 
with  a  barbarous  fury,  levelled  their  artillery  at 
both  one  and  the  other,  and  made  an  equal  (laughter 
amongft  their  own  troops  and  the  enemies. 

But  when  does  it  happen  that  the  phyfician  can 
have  this  fecurity  ?  In  common  difeafes  very  feldom, 
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or  I  don’t  know  if  at  all.  Is  it  not  a  doubt  amongft 
thofe  of  the  profefllon  whether  in  the  beginning  of 
fevers  one  can  or  ought  to  purge?  The  famous 
aphorifm  of  Hippocrates ,  concoffa  medicari  oporiet k, 
forbids  it,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  a  turgefcepitia  humorum  \ 
and  orders  to  wait  till  the  matter  is  conceded  before 
it’s  purged  off.  But  this  is  of  a  ftamp  with  the 
axiom  mention’d  before  ;  for  when  the  matter  is 
concocted,  nature  of  its  own  accord  fegregates  it, 
as  we  fee  by  daily  experience  ;  fo  that  then  there  is 
no  need  of  purging  :  And  to  adminifter  it  at  fuch  a 
time,  would  be  the  fame  as  to  repair  to  the  allies  with 
the  auxiliary  troops,  when  the  enemy  is  already  fly¬ 
ing  and  vanquifti’d.  Reafon  and  experience  have 
firmly  perfuaded  me  that  nature  never  fails  to  perfed 
this  work,  except,  in  fome  rare  diforder,  fhe- is  de¬ 
tain’d  by  fome  extraordinary  reverfe.  It  is  faid  that 
a  relapfe  is  to  be  fear’d,  if  the  patient  is  not  purged 
after  the  matter  is  conceded.  But  (befides,  that  this 
is  not  curing  the  prefect  diftemper,  but  guarding 
againft  a  future)  I  afk  from  whence  does  the  phyfleian 
know  that  the  relapfes  that  happen,  are  deriv’d  from 
the  want  of  purging  at  fuch  a  feafor  ?  fome  relapfe 
that  have  been  purg’d,  and  others  again  that  have 
omitted  it :  For  which  reafon  I  iufped  that  the  re¬ 
lapfe  does  not  proceed  from  thence,  but  from  fome 
portion  of  the  morbifick  matter,  not  only  uncon- 
coded,  but  which  had  never  put  it  felf  in  motion 
towards  concodion  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
foregoing  diftemper  *,  and  afterwards,  when  it  ftirs 
to  that  intent,  the  patient  becomes  in  fo  much  the 
greater  danger  by  how  much  his  ftrength  has  been 
impared  by  the  firft  ftiock.  If  this  is  not  certain, 
it  is  at  leaft  doubtful  •,  and  the  doubt  is  enough  to 
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take  away  the  fecurity  from  the  phyfician,  that 
purging  is  necefiary  at  fuch  a  time. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Turgefcentia  humor um , 
wherein  purging  is  look’d  upon  to  be  indifpenfably 
neceftary  in  the  beginning  of  the  diflemper  :  Even 
in  this  cafe  the  very  learned  Martinez  has  render’d 
the  neceflity’of  purging  doubtful ;  for  the  turgefcence 
being  a  quick,  violent  and  unruly  motion  of  the 
humour,  which  feems  to  threaten  to  throw  it 
felf  upon  fome  principal  part,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  the  expulfion  of  fome  portion  of  it  at  leaft, 
at  all  events  :  This  kind  of  motion  is  experienced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fmall  pox  ;  but  for  all  that, 
the  bell  practitioners  do  not  purge  at  that  time  :  So 
that,  at  this  rate,  the  ufe  of  purgative  medicines 
is,  in  all  refpedts,  full  of  doubts  and  dangers. 

In  lhort,  I  muft  further  take  notice,  That  though 
the  dangers  purgative  medicines  threaten  us  withal 
were  out  of  the  queftion,  they  have  not  the  efficacy 
that’s  attributed  to  them  to  exterminate  the  morbi- 
fick  matter  out  of  the  body.  On  a  time  when  I 
had  more  faith  in  them  than  I  have  at  prefent,  I 
us’d  them  for  certain  indifpofitions,  that  from  time 
to  lime  I  was,  and  even  to  this  day  am  fubjedt 
to  ;  whofe  ordinary  fymptoms  are  a  heavinefs  of 
the  limbs,  a  decay  of  appetite,  and  fomewhat  of  an 
oppreffion  on  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  and  ufed 
to  laft  two  months,  fometimes  more,  fome- 
times  lefs.  I  perfwaded  my  felf,  the  phyficians 
agreeing  therein,  that  all  this  proceeded  from  a  fur- 
charge  of  excrementitious  humours,  and  confequent- 
ly  that  the  remedy  muft  confift  in  purging  :  But  I 
proteft,  although,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
whenever  thofe  indifpofitions  came  upon  me,  I  had 
recourfe  to  purgative  medicines  of  almoft  all  kinds, 
at  diftindt  periods,  varying,  as  well  the  fpecies  as  the 
quantity,  many  ways  :  And  the  fame  I  may  fay  in 
regard  to  Regimen,  I  never  experienced  any  relief 
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From  them.  But  there  is  more  yet  remains,  and 
that  is,  that  commonly  all  this  evil  apparatus  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  breaking  out  of  a  few  pimples  ; 
fometimes  in  one,  fometimes  in  another  part  of  the 
body.  Ruminating  upon  this  repeated  experience, 
I  fell  into  the  thought,  that  moft  of  our  illneifes 
proceed  from  fome  exceedingly  fmall  portion  of 
matter  like  a  ferment  of  a  malignant  nature,  which 
being  deeply  intrench’d  in  fome  remote  part  of  the 
body,  or  for  fome  other  reafon  that  I  do  not  com¬ 
prehend,  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  adtive  quality  of 
purgative  medicines,  but  to  nature  it  felf  only,  who 
has  her  eilabliffi’d  periods  to  bring  about  its  expul- 
fion,  and  not  all  the  fpurs  of  the  apothecaries  Ihop 
can  quicken  its  courfe  :  And  when  the  proper  time 
is  come,  ilie  diilodges  that'  gigantick  enemy  in 
ftrength,  though  a  meer  dwarf  in  flature,  turning 
it  out  in  a  little  puftule,  or  a  few  pimples.  I  was 
fome  years  in  this  way  of  thinking,  but  yet  with  a 
diffidence  that  naturally  arofe  from  my  Imall  know¬ 
ledge  in  Phyiick  *,  till  reading  one  time  in  Etmuller , 
I  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  rind  my  thoughts  very  ex- 
adtly  patronifed  by  this  great  author,  although  en 
pajfant .  After  treating  1  of  the  vail  havock  that  pur¬ 
gative  medicines  make  in  the  ftomach,  accufing  them 
likewife  of  infufficiency,  he  lays  thus  :  Sane  fer¬ 
ment  a  morbofa.  minima  ilia  non  attingunt .  Hinc  fub- 
inde  pofi  repetition  licet  purgantium  ufum ,  nihilo- 
minus  morbi  contumaces  perjiftunt .  So  that  we  come 
to  the  fame  point,  viz.  that  purgative  medicines, 
befides  the  many  mifchiefs  they  occafion,  in  refpedt 
to  the  morbifick  matter,  they  only  bruffi  over  the 
branches ;  excepting  only  when  fuch  matter  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  the  prim vi<e  ;  for  in  that  cafe  their 
ufefulnefs  is  indubitable  :  But  the  doubt  very  often 
Gonfifts  in  the  cafe  it  felf  \  for,  amongft  phyficians, 
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It  is  Frequently  difputed  whether  the  malignity  lies 
In  the  firft  paffages  or  not. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  purgative  medicines, 
every  phyfician  has  his  fancy,  and  there  is  fcarce  a 
purge  that  has  not  its  particular  favourers :  Com¬ 
monly  thofe  are  preferred  that  evacuate  quietly, 
and  without  moving  vellications  in  the  inteftines. 
I  confefs,  that  in  this  point  I  am  a  little  jealous 
that  the  choice  is  erroneous  ^  becaufe  it  may  be  that 
thofe  vellications  do  not  immediately  proceed  from 
the  medicine,  but  from  the  acrid  humour  that  is  fet 
In  motion  by  it :  And  if  it  be  fo,  thofe  purges  that 
difturb  the  bowels,  ought  to  be  preferred ;  becaufe 
it  is  they  that  expel  the  fharpefl  humours,  and  aban¬ 
don  the  hypocritical  foftnefs  of  fuch  as  evacuate 
quietly  ;  for  it  may  be,  that  thefe,  by  their  occult 
malignity,  colliquate  a  greater  portion  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juice,  the  fmoothnefs  whereof  blunts,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fheaths  the  acrimony  of  the  excrementitious 
humours  that  they  come  away  without  pain.  If 
purging,  medicines  were  eledive,  it  might  be  fup- 
pofed  that  thefe  pad  lick  ones  only  evacuate  the  foft: 
and  innocent  humours,  which,  by  reafon  of  their 
mild  difpofition,  do  not  excite  a  tumult  in  the  parts 
through  which  they  pafs.  This  is  only  a  thought 
of  my  own,  which  I  docibly  fubmit  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  any  learned  man  of  the  profeffion,  as  I  do 
any  thing  elfe  wherein  I  am  not  patroniz’d  by  fome 
author  of  rank. 

After  catharticks,  it  is  natural  to  mention  fome- 
thing  of  their  comrades  and  fubftitutes,  the  glyfters  ^ 
whereof  the  phyficians  make  ufe  (as  often  as  the 
nature  of  a  difeafe  will  not  admit  of  the  operation 
of  a  purge  at  the  ftomach)  to  relax  the  bowels  when 
it  happens  that  they  are  not  fo  of  themfelves,  un¬ 
der  a  fuppofition  that  the  ufe  of  foft  glyfters  are  ne¬ 
ver  dangerous  :  But  the  fuppofition  is  not  fo  certain  ; 
for  the  famous  Sydenham  prohibits  the  ufe  of  them 
2  very 
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very  ftrongly,  as  well  as  of  all  other  evacuations,  in 
all  fiich  fevers  where  the  fermentative  motion  is  any¬ 
thing  remifs,  becaufe  they  make  it  more  flow :  And 
not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  generally,  and  without 
exception,  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  in  the  time  of  their 
declenfion,  he  condemns  them  in  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  fays,  for  his  part,  during  the  declenfion  of  a  fe¬ 
ver,  he  made  it  his  ftudy  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
patient  coftive  :  Atque  mox  ad  ahum  adjtringendum 
ynemet  accingo.  And  the  profefTors  well  know, 
that  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  managing  fever 
patients,  Sydenham ,  by  himfelf  alone,  makes  an 
opinion  probable.  Let  any  one  therefore,  that  has 
an  inclination  to  defend  the  coherence  and  fecurity 
of  phyfical  precepts,  reconcile  thefe  meafures  if 
he  can. 

In  fhort,  there  is  nothing  fecure  in  Phyfick.  This 
phyfician  detefts  a  remedy  that  another  adores.  What 
ill  qualities  do  not  fome,  and  what  virtues  others 
afcribe  to  Hellebore  ?  the  fame  of  Antimony. 
Precious  Hones,  which  conflitute  the  principal  fund 
of  the  apothecaries,  are  now  rejedted,  not  only  as 
of  no  ufe,  but  even  as  hurtful  by  excellent  authors. 
And  I  believe,  for  my  part,  the  moft  trifling  herb 
that  grows  in  the  fields,  is  of  more  real  fervice  in 
medicine,  than  all  the  emeralds  that  come  from  the 
Eaft  put  together.  What  fhall  we  fay  to  fo  many 
cordials,  which  are  no  otherwife  fo  than  in  name. 
Gold  cheats  the  heart,  while  a  man  has  it  in  his 
pocket,  but  not  fwallow’d  into  the  ftomach  :  And, 
indeed,  how  fnould  the  natural  heat  of  a  man’s  body 
extradt  any  thing  from  it,  when  the  moft  adtive  fire 
cannot  alter  it  little  or  much  ?  The  virtue  of  the 
Bezoar  ftone,  which  enters  into  almoft  all  the  car¬ 
diac  preparations,  is  a  meer  fable,  if  we  believe  (as 
they  feem  worthy  of  credit)  Nicholas  Bocangelinoy 
phyfician  to  the  emperor  Charles  the- Vch,  and  Ge- 
ronimo  Rubeo ,  phyfician  to  Clement  the  VUIth  j 
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who  having  oftentimes  made  trials  of  exceeding  fine 
Bezoars,  which  were  in  the  poffeffion  of  Princes  and 
Noblemen,  never  experienced  any  virtue  in  them. 
And  a  great  many  others  are  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Coftly  and  fcarce  remedies  are  agreeable  to  many 
phyficians,  and  to  all  the  apothecaries  and  feme 
of  them  have  hardly  left  any  thing  more  to  pre- 
fcribe,  as  Pliny  faid,  unlefs  it  be  the  affixes  of  the 
Phaenix :  Petitis  etiam  ex  niao  pheenicis  cinereque 
medicinis.  The  fame  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  exo¬ 
tick  remedies,  and  fuch  as  are  brought  from  diftarit 
countries.  The  phyfician  finds  his  account  in  them 
for  the  oftentation  of  his  art,  and  the  druggifts  and 
apothecaries  find  theirs,  for  the  augmentation  of 
their  fortunes  ;  but  as  the  fame  Pliny  takes  notice 
in  another  part  •,  and  experience  it  fel'f  teaches  us, 
cheap  and  houfhold  remedies  are  much  more  fer- 
viceable  and  fecure  :  Ulceri  parvo  medicina  a  rubro 
ntari  imputatur  cum  remedia  vera  pauperimus 
quifque  c^enet. 

Monfieur  Duncan ,  a  doctor  of  Montpellier ,  relates 
of  another  famous  French  phyfician,  that  he  prefcribed 
Coffee  univerfally  to  all  his  patients :  And  yet  the 
generality  are  now  perfuaded  that  there  is  not  much 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  either  Tea  or  Coffee ; 
even  the  fpecificks,  moft  notorious,  are  not  exempt 
from  being  queftioned.  The  Jefuits  Bark,  it’s  well 
known,  has  a  great  many  enemies  *,  and  what  is 
more  than  all,  Fernelius  exclaim’d  againff  Mercury, 
though  againff  all  manner  of  reafon  •,  when  all  the 
world  experiences  the  lingular  efficacy  of  this  moft 
generous  remedy. 

To  this  inconftancy  of  Phyfick,  through  the 
oppofition  of  opinions,  may  be  added  the  alteration 
it  receives  from  the  fafhibrt  *,  which  does  not  exer- 
cife  its  fovereignty  lefs,  over  the  art  of  curing  di- 
ftempers,  than  the  manner  of  drefs.  By  the  fame 
fteps  that  fome  medicines  go  advancing  their 
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credit,  others  go  loofing  it :  And  the  fame  hap¬ 
pens  to  Phyfick,  with  the  remedies  it  propofes, 
as  did  to  Alexander  with  the  kingdoms  he  con¬ 
quer’d  ;  who,  as  fail  as  he  pufh’d  forward  his 
enterprizes,  loft  a  great  part  of  what  he  had  once 
turned  his  back  on.  All  remedies,  in  their  firft 
compofition,  were  greatly  celebrated :  And  from 
thence  proceeds  thofe  magnificent  epithets  which 
were  eftablifh’d  feemingly  to  their  renown  ;  fuch  as 
Aqua  Cosleftis,  Tindtura  Aurea,  and  others  of  the 
fame  (lamp  ;  and  now  a-days  neither  the  Tindtura 
Aurea,  nor  the  Aqua  Cceleftis,  nor  the  Pillulas  fine 
quibus,  nor  any  of  the  tribe  whereto  the  much  re¬ 
nowned  Aloes  had  given  eftimation,  dare  to  whif- 
per  before  the  English  Salts ;  which,  to  me,  is  a 
remedy  to  be  fufpedted  from  the  very  reafon  be¬ 
fore  mention’d,  of  working  with  fo  much  mildnels  : 
But  even  to  this,  and  to  others  that  are  now  reign¬ 
ing,  there  will  fucceed  thofe  that  will  pull  them 
down  from  their  throne  *,  for  fuch  has  always  been 
the  fate  of  Phyfick  :  Mutatur  ars  quotidie  interpolisr 
et  ingeniorum  Gr<zci<e  Jiata  impellimur . 

And  what  fhall  I  fay  of  the  virtues  that  are  falfly 
afcrib’d  to  a  great  many  remedies  ?  The  authority 
of  Vi dies  is  fufficient  for  me  on  this  fcore,  who  af- 
fures  us  that  the  phyficians  in  no  one  article  fpeak 
with  lefs  truth  or  foundation  than  in  this  :  Facile 
concejjerim  nulla  de  re  nugari  magis  medicos  quam  de 
me  die  ament  or  am  viribus  ,IJ. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  indeception,  in  regard  to  re¬ 
medies,  with  the  important  obfervation,  that  even 
though  'they  are  of  the  choiceft  kinds,  and  well  ' 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  they  are  defign’d,  they  do 
mifehief  when  they  are  numerous :  Impediunt  certe 
medicamina  plura  falutem.  In  this  particular  the 
common  phyficians  are  in  an  infinite  error:  Fyro- 
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nes  mei  ( Ballivius  cries  out)  quam  panels  remediis 
cur  ant  ur  morbi  !  quam  plures  e  vita  tollit  remedio - 
rum  farrago  !  Sydenham  laments  the  fame  diforder, 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  advifmg  phyficians  to 
proceed  with  more  leifure  Heps  in  ordering  reme¬ 
dies,  and  to  trufl  much  more  to  nature  ;  for  it  is  a 
great  error  to  imagine  that  fhe  always  (lands  in 
need  of  the  affiitance  of  art :  Et  fane  mihi  non  nun - 
quam  fubiit  cogitare  nos  in  morbis  depellendis  baud 
fat  is  lente  fejiinare ,  tardius  vero  nobis  effe  proceden - 
dim  ;  et  plus  feepe  numero  natura:  effe  commit endum 
quam  mos  hodie  obtinuit  ;  errat  namque  fed  neque 
err  ore  erudito ,  qui  naturam  art  is  adminiculo  ubique 
indigere  exiftimat. 

It’s  true,  that  in  this  infamous  practice,  the  phy- 
fician  is  oftentimes  lefs  to  blame  than  the  patients 
themfelves  ;  who  are  apt  to  importune  him  to  pre- 
feribe  every  day  and  almoft  every  hour.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  greateft  error  on  the  part  of  the 
vulgar  in  the  ufe  of  Phyfick.  They  take  him  for 
the  ableft  phyfician,  who,  without  intermiffion,  is 
heaping  medicines  upon  medicines  ;  and  even  when 
that,  by  fuch  tyrannical  and  homicidious  procedure 
the  Tick  perfon  is  lent  to  his  grave,  they  are  ready  to 
fay.  The  do6lor  did  all  that  was  in  the  power  of 
Phyfick  to  do  ;  whereas,  in  effedl,  he  did  all  that 
the  mod  ftupid  ignorance,  or  the  moil  criminal 
condefcenfion  was  capable  of.  Thefe  very  officious 
phyficians,  who  preferibe  as  often  as  the  patient 
requeils  it,  (fays  Leonardo  Botaloy  phyfician  to  Henry 
the  II Id  of  France)  are,  of  all  others,  the  moil  per¬ 
nicious  :  Cum  officiojijjimi  effe  volant ,  tunefunt  maxi- 
me  noxii. 

Thofe  who  defend  the  dogma  of  critical  days, 
have  no  other  anfwer  to  the  objection  that  is  made 
to  them,  that  experience  does  not  demonftrate  on 
their  fide,  but  often  on  the  contrary,  than.  That  the 
intemperate  ufe  of  remedies  hinders,  and  fometimes 
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precipitates  the  courfe  of  nature :  But  from  hence 
follow  two  confequences  *,  thej^is,  That  all  phy- 
ficians  err  in  the  abufe  of  remedies :  For  there  is 
not  one,  if  he  would  ingenuoufly  confefs  the  truth 
(as  Lucas  Lozzi  affures)  that  obferves  the  crifes  con- 
flan  tly  to  anfwer  the  periods  afligned  them.  The 
feccttd  is,  That  the  phyfician  ought  to  be  fo  ftill, 
not  to  difturb  nature  in  her  operation,  that  he  muft 
fcarce  order  any  remedy  at  all  *,  for  there  is  none 
but  will  caufe  an  alteration,  more  or  lefs.  Dodor 
Bois  has  already  laid  enough  on  this  point :  I  don’t 
know  whether  his  rules  are  to  be  entirely  follow’d 
or  not  ;  I  am  certain,  neverthelefs,  that  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  remedies  which  are  order’d  by  the  common 
phyficians,  cannot  do  lefs  than  greatly  weaken  na¬ 
ture  (and  this  exadly  at  the  juncture  wherein  fhe 
hands  in  need  of  greater  vigour,  being  in  adual 
ftruggle  with  her  enemy)  and  difturb  the  work  fhe 
is  engag’d  in,  of  preparing  the  morbifick  matter 
for  fecretion. 

As  for  fuch  ignorant  phyficians  who  err  in  this 
refped,  through  want  of  capacity,  it  would  be  idle 
to  perfuade  them  ;  for  folly  is  always  dull  and  un- 
tradable.  The  fame  may  be  faid,  if  there  fhould 
be  one  or  other  who,  not  being  ignorant  of  the 
danger  and  inconvenience,  does,  neverthelefs,  pre- 
fcribe  a  great  deal  either  out  of  friendfhip  to  the 
apothecaries,  or,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  is  likewife 
interefted  in  the  confumption  of  the  medicines ;  for 
the  foul  of  fuch  a  one  is  in  a  more  deplorable  ftate 
than  the  health  of  his  fickeft  patient  :  And  I  men¬ 
tion  this  by  way  of  fuppofition  ;  becaufe,  to  think 
that  phyficians,  in  general,  are  thus  iniquitous,  is 
what  can  only  be  collected  from  the  infolent  ca¬ 
lumny  of  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  n  j  though  he 
was  himfelf  one  of  the  profeffion.  1  have  rather 
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obferv’d  the  phyficians,  in  general,  to  be  men  of 
probity  *,  and  what  inclines  me  to  thftik  they  are 
fo,  is,  that  in  the  apartments  of  the  fick,  efpecially 
if  they  are  dangeroufly  ill,  you  fhall  always  hear 
edifying  difcourfes,  and  fee  examples  of  Chriftian 
piety. 

I  know  there  are  fome,  and  thofe  not  a  few, 
who  prefcribe  more  than  their  reafon  didtates,  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  credit  ;  becaufe  they  find 
they  are  difefteem’d,  and  fometimes  difmifs’d  and 
others  call’d  in,  if  they  do  not  every  day  order 
fomething  afrefh.  I  would  lay  before  thefe  the  in- 
difpenfable  obligation  which  they  have  in  confid¬ 
ence  not  to  pafis  on  any  confideration  whatfoever, 
either  for  profit  or  honour,  the  boundary  that  their 
knowledge  points  out  to  them  ;  it  being  certain  that 
neither  the  rifque  of  being  lefs  call’d  for  to  patients, 
nor  of  being  cry’d  down  by  the  apothecaries,  nor 
of  being  taken  for  ignoramus’s  by  filly  people  that 
know  no  better,  will  excufe  them  from  being  guil¬ 
ty  in  the  eyes  of  God,  of  whatever  mifchief  befals 
the  fick  perfon,  owing  to  their  excefs  of  pre- 
ficription. 

Many  phyficians  take  a  middle  way,  which  is, 
to  prefcribe  out  of  complaifance  ;  that  is,  to  order 
fome  trifling  things,  which,  although  of  no  fervice, 
they  likewife  apprehend  no  danger  from  •,  that  is  to 
fay,  fomething  that  will  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 
But  if  what  they  order  comes  within  the  claflis  of 
medicines,  it  will,  in  fome  refped,  be  an  alterative ; 
and  confequently  if  it  does  no  good,  it  muft  una¬ 
voidably  do  harm,  more  or  lefs.  Befides,  the 
phyfician  has  no  right  to  make  the  patients  fpend 
their  fubftance  in  what  he  believes  will  do  them  no 
good,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  doubtlefs,  is  bound  to  make 
reflitution  ;  nor  will  it  avail  him  to  fay,  That  the 
patients  would  have  it  fo  :  For,  moft  certainly, 
none  would  willingly  lay  out  their  money  in  what 
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the  phyfician  knows  will  be  of  no  fervice  to  them : 
And  if  he  is  faithful  in  difcovering  to  them  the 
ufeleffnefs  of  the  medicine,  he  may  be  afifured  they 
will  not  give  a  farthing  for  it. 

After  I  have  exhibited  fo  many  articles  which 
concur  to  render  the  uncertainty  of  Phyfick  pall  all 
doubt,  I  am  aware  that  fome  people  will  fay  ; 
What  then  is  the  refult  of  the  experience  and  ob- 
fervation  of  fo  many  ages,  that  they  have  not  dis¬ 
cover’d  what  does  harm  and  what  does  good  ?  But 
to  this  I  have  already  given  an  anfwer  in  what  I 
have  taken  notice  of  above,  the  fallibility  of  expe¬ 
rience  :  Whereto  I  add,  that  the  obfervations  which 
are  found  colle&ed  in  fome  authors,  are  fo  far  from 
giving  any  light,  that  they  only  ferve  to  puzzle 
the  caufe  *,  being  fo  defective,  that  they  do  not  de- 
ferve  even  the  name  of  obfervations  :  Firft ,  Becaufe 
many  of  them  are  founded  upon  one  experiment 
only,  which  infinite  ways  is  liable  to  fallacy :  Ano¬ 
ther  time,  becaufe  the  infincerity  of  the  phyfician 
oftentatioully  quotes  one  cafe  where  the  remedy 
had  a  good  effedt,  and  conceals  two  or  three  where 
it  prov’d  ill  :  Then,  becaufe  the  circumftances  are 
not  exadtly  remark’d,  there  being  very  many  that 
may  concur  fo  as  that,  in  the  lame  fpecies  of  di- 
flemper,  the  fame  remedy  may,  at  one  time  do 
good  and  another  time  harm.  Again,  becaufe,  in 
the  cafe  the  obfervation  relates  to,  different  and  in- 
connex’d  medicines  may  have  been  apply’d,  and  it 
is  not  eafy  to  know  to  which  the  cure  is  owing  *, 
though  the  phyfician  will  attribute  it  to  that  of  his 
own  invention,  or  to  that  which  is  moft  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  if  more  phyficians  than  one  are  fuccef- 
fxvely  called  in,  each  of  them  will  attribute  the  re¬ 
covery  to  what  he  prefcrib’d,  although  the  recovery 
was  not  obtain’d  till  a  good  while  after,  which  may 
very  well  happen  *,  by  reafon  that  moil  of  the  di- 
ftempers,  the  cures  whereof  are  propounded  in  the . 
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obfervations,  are  curable  by  nature  her  felf  alone, 
and,  in  fadl,  are  fuch,  that  one  daily  fees  people 
do  well  of,  without  any  remedy  at  all  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  phyfician  cannot  know  whether  the  reco¬ 
very  is  owing  to  him  or  to  nature. 

Every  body  have  their  eyes  upon  the  obferva¬ 
tions  of  Riberio ,  which  are  what  do  not  meet  with 
a  fmall  fhare  of  applaufe,  and  though  their  num¬ 
ber  arifes  to  four  hundred,  there  is  fcarcely  one  to 
be  found  amongft  them  that  is  not  defective  in  fome 
cr  other  of  the  before-mention’d  articles.  It’s  ri¬ 
diculous  enough  to  find  this  author  bragging  that  he 
curd  a  bileous  cholick  0  with  four  bleedings  and 
as  many  purges,  interlarded  with  glyfters,  emolli¬ 
ents,  anodynes  and  other  remedies  ;  in  which,  of 
neceffity,  many  days  muft  have  been  confum’d: 
When,  for  the  generality,  this  diforder  terminates 
in  much  lefs  time,  if  left  to  nature  alone,  or  ma¬ 
nag’d  with  a  great  deal  lefs  dodloring.  It’s  very 
probable,  that  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  patient 
would  have  recover’d  fooner  if  the  atrocity  of  the 
phyfician  had  not  fo  much  impair’d  his  ftrength. 
Flow  often,  when  he  has  promifcuoufly  apply’d 
various  remedies,  does  he  attribute  the  victory,  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  he  pleafes,  to  his  Aqua  \ Theriaca ,  or  to 
fome  other  N oft  rum  of  his  own  ?  It’s  a  vaft  deal  that 
might  be  laid  of  the  ufeleffnefs  of  thefe  obfervations, 
which  are  really  fo  no  otherwife  than  in  name :  It 
requires  great  knowledge,  perfpicuity  and  fincerity 
to  make  ufeful  obfervations ;  and  thefe  are  endow¬ 
ments  not  to  be  met  with  every  day  in  one  and  the 
lame  perfon.  It’s  true,  that  amongft  the  modern 
authors,  fome  have  labour’d  in  this  matter  with 
a  great  deal  more  care  and  difcretion  than  the  an¬ 
cients  *,  and  if  the  reft  that  fucceed  would  likcwife 
imitate  them,  Phyfick  might  hope  for  many  irn~ 
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provements  in  points  wherein,  at  prefent,  it  is  very 
imperfect. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  difcovery  of  The  Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Phyfick ,  wherewith  I  prefent  the  publick, 
will  be  very  grateful  to  the  phyficians  :  By  what  I 
can  judge,  I  may  affine  my  felf  of  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  fome  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  all 
thole  who  are  not  overburdened  with  ftudy,  and  a 
yet  more  circumfcrib’d  underflanding  will  declare 
againft  me  ;  becaufe  thefe  people  imagine  they  have 
a  treafure  of  infallible  do&rine  in  whatever  author 
they  have  profefled  obedience  to.  Add  to  this 
the  apprehenlion,  that  if  the  town  Ihould  come  into 
the  tafte  of  faving  the  expence  of  Phyfick,  it  might 
likewife  fave  the  expence  of  phyficians  *,  and  in  fuch 
cafe  fome  of  them  would  be  cafhier’d.  But  in  this 
point  they  may  live  without  any  care  ;  for  the 
world  will  always  be  the  fame  it  has  been  *,  nor  is 
there  any  engineer  capable  of  turning  the  courfe  of 
thofe  impetuous  torrents,  prepoffeffion  and  univer- 
fal  cuftotn.  How  did  Quevedo  in  Spain ,  Petr  arc 
in  Italy ,  Montague  firft,  and  then  Moliere  in 
France ,  declaim  again  phyficians  and  phyfick,  far 
beyond  truth,  the  boundary  of  juftice  1  their  wri¬ 
tings  are  read  and  celebrated  *,  but  things  remain  juft 
as  they  were  :  For  my  part,  I  would  content  my 
felf  with  perfuading  fome  few,  that  they  are  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  their  lives,  by  thofe  very  means  they 
are  intent  after  for  the  re-eftablilhing  their  health. 

Amongft  the  difcreet  and  learned  phyficians  there 
will  be  variety  of  fentiments  in  regard  to  my  per¬ 
formance  :  For  fome  are  polfelfed  of  fuch  a  gene¬ 
rous  candor,  that  they  themfelves  openly  promulge 
the  infufRciency  of  Phyfick,  and  their  own  per¬ 
plexity  in  the  ftudy  and  pradtice  of  it :  But  to 
others  again,  who  are  not  endow’d  with  fo  noble  a 
difpofition,  it  is  not  difagreeable  to  fee  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  confidence  put  in  Phyfick  than  there 
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ought  to  be  ;  and  as  the  eftimation  of  the  art  it 
felf  refleds  the  fame  upon  the  profeffors  of  it,  thole 
who  litigate  the  profeffion  will  not  be  over  com- 
plaifant  to  them.  Perhaps  this  was  the  motive  that 
embru’d  fo  many  pens  againft  dodor  Bois ;  whofe 
fincerity  and  zeal  for  the  publick  good  deferv’d  a 
different  treatment. 

And  that  fome  phyficians,  out  of  pure  policy, 
conceal  what  they  think  of  the  infmcerity  of  their 
art,  is  plain,  by  experience.  Baglivius ,  who  very 
largely  bemoans  the  unhappy  date  wherein  Phyfick 
lies  obfcur’d,  does,  neverthelefs,  more  than  once, 
fhew  his  refentment  of  fome  authors  who  difclos’d 
this  defed  to  the  world,  taxing  them  with  impru¬ 
dence,  in  that,  by  fuch  difcovery,  they  leffen’d  the 
authority  of  its  profeffors.  Gafpar  de  los  Reyes ,  in ' 
his  Elyfian  fields,  Quaft.  20.  carries  the  dangers  of 
his  profeflion  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  he  does  not 
meet  with  any  cafe  wherein  the  phyfician  ads  with 
certainty  of  his  being  right :  His  words,  fpeaking 
of  himfelf,  and  the  reft,  are  thefe  ;  Quis  enim  ejf 
qui  feme l  non  erret  ?  aut  quis  qui  femel  tantum  erret  ? 
dubito  an  femper  non  erremos  which  is  more  than  I 
have  advanc’d.  In  another  part  he  declares  that  the 
phyficians,  of  the  greateft  knowledge,  frequently 
miftake  the  cures:  Berfeclijfimi  fepe  medici  in  varios 
rapiuntur  errores .  And,  notwithftanding,  this  im~ 
prejudic’d  phyfician  was- not  an  undeceiver  of  others 
in  an  equal  degree  :  For,  after  obferving,  that  to  the 
difcreet  and  learned,  a  phyfician  may  corifds  his  er¬ 
rors,  -becaufe  fuch  are  aware  of  the  thick  obfcurity, 
and  infuperable  difficulty  of  the  art :  He  adds,  that 
they  ought  to  be  conceal’d  from  the  ignorant  and 
rude  vulgar,  who  contemplate  in  a  phyfician  a  much 
more  extenfive  knowledge  than  he  either  is  or  can  be 
mafter  of :  Cater  urn  ap'ud  rude ,  &  indcdium  vitlgus , 

quod  in  medico  plus  credit  quam  habet  aut  habere 
pot  eft,  fi  quan  do  err  are  coniingat ,  ego  tacere  pot  ius 
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duxerim ,  quam  peccatum  fateri .  Concluding  with 
the  reafon,  that  fuch  a  confeffion  of  ones  own  errors 
can  be  of  no  fervice  to  either  phyfician  or  patient : 
Prefer  tim  cum  ex  tali  confejfione  nihil  utilitatis  <egroy 
aut  medico  accedere  poffit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  I  find  a  great  benefit  to  the 
fick,  and  no  fmall  one  to  the  phyfician,  in  this  dif- 
covery.  To  the  fick  ;  becaufe  being  thoroughly 
appriz’d  of  the  little  fecurity  there  is  in  Phyfick, 
Whereto  there  is  fcarce  a  remedy  belonging  that  is 
wholly  void  of  danger:  That  the  phyficians,  of 
the  greateft  repute  for  knowledge,  commit  various 
miflakes  •,  that  many  times,  when  they  recover  from 
their  indifpofitions,  they  owe  their  recovery  wholly 
to  nature,  and  to  the  phyfician  nothing  more  than  the 
ill  office  of  having  retarded  it,  with  other  things  of 
this  tenor :  They  will  proceed  more  deliberately  in 
putting  themfelves  under  the  do&or  or  apothecary’s 
hands  j  whereby  they  will  preferve  their  ftrength 
more  entire :  They  will  not  fpend  ufelefiy,  and  of¬ 
tentimes  with  apparent  hurt  in  apothecary’s  ffiops,that 
money  which  they  ftand  in  need  of  for  other  ufes : 
They  will  leave  to  nature  thofe  little  ailments  of 
fmall  moment,  which  ffie  heals  of  her  felf ;  and, 
wherein,  granting  that  Phyfick  may  do  fome  good, 
it  does  more  hurt  another  way :  They  will  content 
themfelves  with  a  regimen  regulating  their  method 
of  living,  and,  at  moft,  take  now  and  then  fome 
very  light  thing  for  fuch  habitual  indifpofitions  as 
they  may  have  brought  into  the  world  with  them, 
knowing  that  as  fuch  are  infeparable  from  their  tem¬ 
perature,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  phyfician  upon 
earth  to  erradicate,  let  them  talk  as  much  as  they 
will  of  radical  cures,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in 
rerum  natura .  By  this  difcovery  a  great  many  de¬ 
licate  ladies  will  defilt  from  being  troublefome  to 
their  hufbands  and  families ;  a  great  many  men  will 
be  of  fervice  to  fociety,  who  now  make  themfelves 
...  ufe- 
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ulelefs,  by  being  at  every  turn’s  end  taking  of  Phy- 
fick.  Thefe,  and  many  other  advantages,  which 
will  accrue  from  the  knowledge  of  the  little  that’s  to 
be  hop’d  for  from  the  art  of  Phyfick,  induc’d  me  to 
give  the  publick  this  hint,  and  the  phylicians  ought, 
in  confcience,  as  I  faid  before,  to  concur  on  their 
parts  to  the  indeception. 

To  the  phyficians  themfelves  it  muft  be  of  fer- 
vice,  at  leaft  to  the  learned  ones,  and  thofe  reputed 
as  fuch  :  For  thefe  will  never  want  falaries  and  em¬ 
ployment  :  Suppofmg  that  the  time  will  hardly  ever 
happen  (nor  is  it  reafonable  it  fhould)  that  all  the 
phyficians  be  banifh’d  out  of  the  world,  as  it’s  faid 
they  were  once  out  of  Rome :  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  not  be  harais’d  to  no  purpofe,  by 
lick  people,  where  there  is  no  neceffity,  nor  yet 
by  impertinent  and  ridiculous  ones  that  are  well. 
They  will  not,  at  every  inftant,  be  fent  for  to  the 
vapourifh  fantaftique,  who  would  willingly  have  the 
doctor  feeling  her  pulle  every  hour  ;  nor  to  the  ma- 
niack  by  nature,  the  imaginary  brainfick,  who  like 
him,  in  Moliere’s  comedy,  is  continually  making 
an  outcry  when  nothing  ails  him  :  Nor  to  the  de¬ 
crepit  dotard,  who  judges  that  the  drugs  of  an  apo¬ 
thecary’s  fhop  are  able  to  remove  him  a  great  many 
miles  from  the  grave.  By  this  means  they  will  have 
more  time  for  ftudy,  and  to  affimilate  their  ftudy 
with  their  experience,  as  likewife  to  attend  at  ana¬ 
tomical  diffediions :  The  moft  eminent  amongft 
them  will  be  at  leifure  to  write  books  j  and  in  this 
manner  the  phyficians  will  become  more  learned, 
and  the  art  of  Phyfick  will  every  day  be  making 
fome  advances  towards  as  great  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  as  it  is  capable  of. 

I  have  no  enmity  with  the  art  of  Phyfick,  to  the 
contrary,  I  mightily  efteem  it.  I  know  that  the- 
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Holy  Ghoft  recommends  it ;  p  tho*  fome  body  or 
other  may  retort  that  the  Phyfick,  recommended  in 
fcripture,  is  not  the  fame  that’s  in  pradice  at  this 
time.  It’s  certain  there  are  diftempers  that  nature 
cannot  overcome  by  her  felf,  but  yet  gets  the  better 
of  them  by  the  affiftance  of  Phyfick,  as  experience 
fhews  in  the  venereal  difeafe.  I  am  ready  to  own, 
that  in  difeafes  of  manifeft  danger,  it  is  the  part  of 
prudence  to  recur  to  its  affiftance  ;  and,  that  many 
times,  the  fudden  promptitude,  in  the  falutary  ef- 
fed,  ffiews  that  it  was  owing  to  the  remedy  having 
been  adminifter’d  at  a  proper  jundure :  For  nature 
of  her  felf  is  not  us’d  to  fuch  fudden  changes  :  That 
opium,  the  bark,  emeticks,  and  feveral  other  medica¬ 
ments,  of  manifeft  adivity,  have  done  wonders :  I 
am  only  difpleas’d  that  the  engagements  of  the  phy- 
ficians  ffiould  be  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
knowledge  and  power,  and  that  all  the  while  they 
are  groping  after  fhadows,  they  would  fain  feem  to 
be  crown’d  with  rays. 

If  I  ffiould,  perhaps,  be  thought,  in  fome  expref- 
fion  or  other,  to  have  reprelented  the  dangers  of 
phyfical  curations  fomewhat  more  bulky  than  is 
confiftent  with  reafon,  it  may  not  yet  be  inconfiftent 
with  prudence  to  have  done  fo,  and  the  like  pradice 
has  very  ,  great  examples  to  patronize  it :  For  as  the 
vulgar  are  fo  bent  towards  the  extreme  of  yielding 
a, blind  affent  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  moft  ignorant 

p  Our  author  here  alludes  to  Ecclejiafticus  xxxviii.  This  book, 
with  US',  is  accounted  apochryphal,  and  therefore,  I  prefume, 
cur  phyiicians  (even  thofe  of  them  that  pay  fome  regard  to  other 
parts  of  fcripture)  will  not  value  themfelves  greatly  on  this  re¬ 
commendation  r  Or  if  they  Ihould,  the  i^thverfeof  the  fame 
chapter  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  our  author’s  difcourfe  :  Since  the 
fon  of  Sirach  feems,  thereby,  to  think  that  there  needs  no 
greater  temporal  punifhment  for  one  that  finneth  before  his 
maker  than  tc  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  phyiieian. 
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practitioner ;  it’s  neceffary  to  incline  them  fomewhat 
towards  the  oppofite  extreme,  that  they  may  remain 
in  a  due  reCtitude.  And  as  I  have,  throughout  this 
difcourfe,  fpoken  under  the  patronage  of  illuftrious 
phyfical  authors,  fo  what  I  have  only  hinted  from 
my  own  experience  and  obfervation,  I  propofe  not 
as  a  rule,  but  as  a  doubt ;  if  any  one  fhould  be 
pleas’d  to  contradict  me,  he  will  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding,  in  a  feparate  treatife,  a  great  deal 
that  I  have  omitted  on  this  fubjeCt,  to  avoid  running 
this  effay  to  too  great  a  length. 

And,  1  conclude,  with  this  exhortation  to  all, 
that  in  the  choice  of  a  phyfician,  they  would  have  a 
regard  to  the  following  circumftances. 

The  firft.  That  he  be  a  good  chriftian  :  For  by 
calling  to  mind  the  ftriCt  account  that  he  mu'ft  give 
to  God  of  his  negleCts,  he  will  attend  more  ferioufly 
to  a  compliance  with  his  duty,  and  apply  himfelf 
with  greater  afliduity  to  the  ftudy  of  his  faculty. 

The  fecond.  That  he  be  judicious,  and  not  of 
too  fiery  a  difpofition  :  For  even  in  the  moft  difcreet, 
the  fire  of  the  natural  temper  is  apt  to  fill  their  rea- 
fon  with  fmoke. 

The  third.  That  he  be  no  boafter  in  extolling 
the  power  and  fecurity  of  his  art :  For  as  it  is  certain 
there  is  no  fecurity  in  it,  it’s  as  fure  that  he  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  it  is  either  very  ignorant,  or  a  very  great 
deceiver. 

The  fourth.  That  he  be  not  enamour’d  of  any 
philofophical  fyflem,  fo  as  to  regulate  his  practice  by 
it :  For  fuch  a  one  is  beyond  companion,  more  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  err,  than  he  that  governs  himfelf  by  his  own 
and  the  experience  of  the  bed:  practical  authors. 

The  fifth.  That  he  be  no  heaper  of  remedies, 
cfpecially  capital  ones,  except  in  cafe  of  a  moft 
prefiing  urgency,  that  will  grant  no  truce :  Holding, 
as  a  certainty,  that  every  phyfician  that  orders  and 

pre- 
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prefcribes  a  great  deal  is  a  very  bad  one,  even  tho 
he  fhould  know  by  heart  all  that  ever  has  been  wrote 

on  the  fubjedt  of  Phyfick. 

The  fixth.  That  he  obferve  and  inform  himfelf 
exadtly  of  the  figns  of  the  diftemper,  which  are 
many,  and  taken  from  very  various  fprings.  The 
common  phyficians,  in  feeling  the  pulfe,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  urine,  and  that  very  (lightly,  at  once  take 
the  pen  and  fall  to  prefcribing.  The  pulfe  is  a  fign 
that’s  very  obfcure,  and  the  urine  very  fallible  ;  nor 
is  it  poftible  to  form  any  thing  like  a  fure  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  diftemper,  and  its  caufes  (except  now  and 
then  that  it  happens  to  be  very  apparent)  without  at¬ 
tending  to  the  completion  of  a  great  many  circum- 
ftances,  both  concomitant  and  antecedent.  By  the 
phyficians  not  refting  more  on  this  point,,  are.occa- 
fion’d  fueh  grievous  miftakes  in  the  diftingu  idling 
of  diftempers.  How  often  has  a  pieurifie  been  taken 

for  a  flatus,  and  vice  verfa  ? 

The  feventh.  That  the  events  correfpond  for  the 
generality  with  his  prognofticks.  I  fay  for  the  ge¬ 
nerality,  becaufe  to  be  always  right  in  this  matter, 
is  not  the  property  of  man,  but  of  angels.  With 
this  remark  almoft  all  the  foregoing  might  be  ex¬ 
cus’d,  for  by  this  alone  the  moft  rude  and  illiterate 
might  know  which  phyfician  is  learned,  and  which 
is  ignorant.  He  that  prognofticates  right,  it’s  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  knows  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  diftem¬ 
per  :  For  only  by  what  is  at  prefent  can  be  known 
what  {hall  happen  afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  ne 
that  commonly  errs  in  his  prognofticks,  it’s  fure  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  phyfick  :  In  the  fame  manner 
as  if  an  almanack-maker  fhould  miftake  the  times 
of  the  lunar  changes  and  the  eclipfes,  nobody  would 
doubt  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  aftronomy. 

There  are  fome  who  confider  the  art  of  progno* 
fixating  as  a  feparate  faculty  from  that  of  curation ; 

.  and 
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and  thus  they  are  wont  to  celebrate  one  phyfician 
for  his  prognoftications,  and  another  for  his  cures. 
This  is  a  notable  error  :  For  from  what  we  have 
already  faid,  it  is  impoilible  he  that  is  wrosig  in  his 
prognofticks  Ihould  be  right  in  the  method  of  cure. 
The  error  arifes  from  his  not  having  form’d  a  right 
judgment  of  the  diftemper  :  And  having  miftook 
the  conception  of  the  difeafe,  how  fhould  he  fucceed 
in  the  cure,  unlefs  by  rneer  cafualty  ?  And  fuppofing 
it  were  poffible  that  he  that  prognosticates  well  fhould 
cure  ill,  and  he  that  prognosticates  ill  fhould  cure 
well  the  former  is  more  to  be  efteem’d  than  the 
latter.  The  reafon  is  ftrong '  and  cogent :  For  in 
miftaking  the  cure,  there  is  only  rifqu’d  the  tempo¬ 
ral  health  of  the  body :  In  miftaking  the  progno¬ 
fticks,  the  eternal  falvation  of  the  foul  is  oftentimes 
at  ftake.  In  a  malignant  and  treacherous  difeafe, 
fays  the  ignorant  phyfician,  kis  nothing  at  all,  or 
at  mod  only  a  flight  crudity  of  the  ftomach,  that 
by  taking  a  little  draught  and  a  julap,  will  be  gone 
by  to-morrow.  By  this  means  the  fick  perfon  and 
thofe  that  attend  him  are  eafy,  and  negligent  in 
making  thofe  chriftian  preparations  wherewith  he 
ought  to  expedf  death  ;  in  the  mean  time  a  fudden 
delirium  feizes  on  his  reafon,  and  the  patient  dies 
not  only  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Pagan ,  but 
even  as  a  brute.  Good  God !  and  how  often 
does  this  happen  by  the  pra&ice  of  Phyfick  being 
permitted  to  fo  many  ignorant  pretenders !  the 
greateft,  or  the  only  crime,  that  is  ufually  attributed 
to  unfkilful  phyficians,  is  their  being  homicides  of 
the  body  :  But  this  is  not  the  greateft,  for  they  are 
fometimes  guilty  of  the  eternal  death  of  the  foul. 

Others,  more  cautious  or  more  deceitful,  by  an 
artifice  to  catch  the  vulgar,  follow  the  oppofite  road. 
Vvhenever  fuch  a  one  finds  a  patient  with  any  thing 
of  a  feverifh  diforder,  fays  he,  the  diftemper  runs 
very  high,  he’s*  in  a  dangerous  way :  •  He  wrinkles 

his 
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his  forehead,  ftretches  his  eyebrows,  and  fhrugs  up 
his  fhoulders,  gives  various  orders,  puts  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  houfe  in  a  fnght,  at  laft,  tells  them,  he 
will  vifit  the  patient  as  often  as  poffible,  and  do  all 
for  him  that  his  art  is  capable  of.  Having  taken  this 
precaution,  what  of  courfe  follows  is,  that  if  the 
patient  dies,  the  comprehenfion  of  the  phyfician 
is  cry’d  up  to  the  fkies,  who  from  the  very  nrit 
vifit 'penetrated  the  hidden  malignity  of  the  difeafe. 
If  he  recovers,  the  cure  is  aggrandiz’d,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  thanks  are  given  to  God,  that  the  patient  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  fuch  a  phyfician  fo  very 
fkilful,  as  to  be  able  to  overpower  the  hrength  or 

fuch  a  gigantick  ilnefs.  . 

Throuah  the  fault  of  fuch  phyficians  the  Tick  are 

not  likely3 to  die  without  the  facraments :  But  what 
fometimes  happens  is,  that  they  die  without  having 
had  illnefs  enough,  at  firft,  to  occafion  it :  For  where- 

ever  thefe  fuggeftious  happen  to  light  on  a  pufilla- 
nimous  perfon,  he  grows  lad,  difquieted,  and  dif- 
fpirited,  fo  that  the  diforder,  which  was  flight,  be¬ 
comes  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Both  are  bad  enough, 
tho’  the  former  is  the  worft.  Gentlemen  phyficians 
(I  fpeak  to  thofe  who  either,  with  a  very  incompe¬ 
tent  ftudy,  apply  themfelves  to  this  vocation,  or 
grafp  more  patients  than  they  can  attend  in  the 
manner  they  ought)  call  to  mind  that  one  day  the 
guardian  angels,  to  whom  were  committed  the 
keeping  of  your  patients,  will  accufe  you  before  God, 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance,  as  well  thofe 
whofe  deaths  have  been  accelerated  by  your  faults, 
as  thofe  (oh !  what  a  terrible  circumftance)  that 
have  been  condemn’d  through  your  ignorance. 
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